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HE increasing demands of busi- and. convention reporter, gives in- 
ness men upon the commercial tensive speed work and prepares 
schools make it more and more for court reporting. 
important that the commercial teacher A special class is conducted for 
keep in touch with the most advanced _teachers of other systems who wish 
methods of instruction in business -to change to Gregg Shorthand. Ip 
subjects. this course particular attention is 
Gregg School hss become famous paid to the forms and combinations 
all over the United States” peculiar to Gregg Short- 
» for the excellence of its ' hand, with full explana- 
' + pedagogy. The Summer | tions as to why they dif 
' Normal Session is at- | fer from other systems. 
tended by students and Personally conducted 
_ teachers from every section + visits to business houses 
| of the country—last year | in Chieago keep teachers 
there were enrollments | acquainted with the re 
from 88 states—and its ' quirements of modern bus- 
graduates are holdingmany | iness conditions in big 
of the most important po- | cities. 
sitions in the commercial i The 1917 Summer Nor. 
schoo] world. | mal Session begins July 2, 
Instruction is given not | and continues for six 
only in elementary, inter- ee weeks. Reserve this time 
mediate and advanced Gregg Short- now, and make it count toward your 
hand, but also in methods of teach- professional advancement. Ask for 
_ing this subject, touch typewriting, your copy of the school’s announce: 
office training, business English, ete. ment booklet. 
The Expert Department, under Address Dept. G. .W., GREGG 
supervision of Mr. Fred H. SCHOOL, 6 North Michigan Ave. 
. Gurtler, a highly successful court Chicago, Illinois. 
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‘Save Your Eyes—Increase Your Speed 


50% of the strain on a stenographer’s eyes can be avoided. The « 
stant bending of the head sidewise to look at copy lying on the desk j is th 
cause of most of the headaches and back aches and tired e ves that make t} 
end of the afternoon miserable. 


Sit erect in an easy, natural position with your copy directly before y 
eyes and a linefinder keeping the place for you, and the end of the day y 
find you almost as fresh as the beginning. 


THE LUDINGTON 
TRANSCRIBING 
s YS T EM 


holds your copy at just the proper angle for 
“=| easy transcribing and there is no vibration. 





The control can be adjusted to either side of the keyboard, and the 
machine can be dropped down over the typewriter at night to 
allow closing the desk. 

A few installations of the Ludington System follow: Hartford Fire Ins. 
Co.; Underwood Typewriter Co. (Factory); Aetna Life Ins. Co.; Prudential 
Ins. Co.; N. Y. Central R. R. (Law Dept.); F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Ask for Particulars About Our Free Trial Offer 


THE BEATON & CADWELL MFG. CO., Dept. G. W. 
234 Water Street, New York City New Britain, Conn, 
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Be Sure :: , GOOD ENGLISH 
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Webster's English for Business || ENTERTAINMENTS 


. Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, 8 ory Mo 
by an expert high school teacher PLAYS [ocr Pout Dances, Operettas. Manica! Pies 
$ . ; . gineer, Flare, 3 Motion Songs, Illustrated pt nes Pao 0 
gives thorough instruction in adow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, 8 bn 
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Business Letters Own your own machine. Get a guaranteed typewriterfor 


$25 to $75 less than you would have to pay fora new one 
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Public Speaking Factory Rebuilt Typewriter. 


Get one of these machines and pay for it by 4 ine work 


athome. They are the nearest-to-new on U i 


We 


Have trademark and guarantee like new © 
Price - - $1.20 Are thoroughly rebuilt and perfect in app« arance 
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Office Work in the United States 
Navy 


By E. E. Turley, formerly instructor in shorthand at the Yeoman School, 
Naval Training Station, San Francisco 


[This definite first-hand information about the requirements for clerical work in the United 


States Navy is especially interesting at this time. 


Our writers will note that shorthand can be used 


to advantage im connection with all the positions described—and that it is essential in a number 


of them. 
vanced classes.— Error. } 


EN for the clerical force of the 
M Navy are enlisted as landsmen for 

yeomen. The term of enlistment 
is four years. As soon as practicable after 
enlistment the landsmen are transferred 
to one of the Naval Training Stations, 
where a yeoman class is being conducted. 
Classes are maintained at the Naval 
Training Station at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and at the Naval Training Station, 
Newport, R. I. 

As soon as the recruit is received at a 
Naval Training Station he is given an 
outfit of clothing and is sent to the deten- 
tion camp, where he is assigned to a com- 
pany with the recruits for other branches 
of the service. While he remains with 
the company he receives instruction in mil- 
itary drills, the use of firearms, ete. He 
is usually held at the detention camp for 
a period of three weeks or more, at the 
end of which time he is sent to the bar- 
racks, where all the men under training, 
who have passed through the detention 
camp, are given further instruction. 

The landsman for yeoman usually re- 
mains with his company until a new class 
starts at the school, when he is relieved 
of his duties with the company and is as- 
signed new duties at the school. 

The school course usually covers about 
four months’ work and is divided into de- 
partments which correspond somewhat to 


Teachers will find this article interesting and informative dictation matter for ad- 


the accounting and correspondence depart- 
ments of civilian schools. The former 
covers the work to be done in the supply 
officers’ office, the latter the work required 
in the commanding officer's office, ex- 
ecutive officer's office and the engi- 
neer’s office. The first-named course is 
spoken of as G. S. K. and Pay, the last 
named, Commanding and Executive. Two 
months’ work is given in each, that is, two 
months to work in preparation for general 
storekeeper’s office, and two months in 
preparation for pay office work, or if the 
recruit desires correspondence work, two 
months is given to commanding office work 
and two months to executive office. The in- 
struction received in either course prepares 
the recruit to handle the work in any of 
the smaller offices on the ship. 

The only books used are the Regulations 
for the Government of the U. S. Navy and 
the Naval Instructions, which are supple- 
mentary to the Regulations, Forms of Pro- 
cedure for Courts and Boards, General 
Orders, and various booklets which cover 
special subjects. The students study 
these books and are given practice in the 
use of the various blank forms in use in 
connection with reports. The students are 
usually given an opportunity to study 
shorthand evenings, under some qualified 
instructor who is designated by the com- 
mandant of the Naval Training Station. 
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For convenience of description of the 
actual work to be done, a single ship is 
taken as a unit. The offices of a ship are 


in many respects similar to those which are 
conducted in civil life; that is, those in 
which accounting and record work is done 
and those which handle the bulk of the cor- 
respondence concerning the business. 


Pay Office—Pay Yeoman 


The pay office and general storekeeper's 
office are both in charge of the paymaster 
or supply officer, and are both spoken of 
as the supply officers’ office. 

In this office the pay accounts of the 
officers and crew are kept. The crew is 
paid on the fifth and twentieth of each 
month. The proper amount is withheld 
from the pay of such men as have drawn 
clothing or stores of any kind, and of 
those who have been fined for misconduct. 

When men are transferred from one ship 
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to another, the commanding officer fur- 
nishes an order to the supply officer to 
transfer the man’s accounts to the other 
ship. The man’s accounts are then made 
up on the prescribed forms, and, after 
approval by the proper officers, are for 
warded to the ship to which the man is 
being transferred. When a man 
charged similar action is taken, except that 
the man is paid all money due him and his 
accounts are closed and forwarded to the 
Navy Department. Proper notice is fur 
nished the pay office when a man is fined 
or draws clothing, so that his accounts may 
not be overdrawn. 


is dis 


General Storekeeper’s Office—G. S. 
K. Yeoman 

In this office are kept the records of all 

supplies on board the ship, including tools, 

furniture, etc. When tools or other items 

which are replaceable become worn out or 





SnorTuann Crass, Yeoman’s Scuootr, U. S. 


Navat Tratxnrne Station, Saw Francisco, Cat. 
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unfit for further use, they are surveyed by 
an officer who is appointed to perform this 
duty. The items are then sent to a navy 
yard, where they are repaired, if worth it, 
or disposed of in such manner as may be 
practicable. A report of the survey is 
made up by the G. S. K. yeoman and this 
is sent to the navy yard and to the Navy 
Department. A requisition is then made 
up for new items to replace the old ones. 
\fter the requisition is approved by the 
proper officers it is forwarded to the gen- 
eral storekeeper of a navy yard, who ships 
the items to the ship. 


Canteen or Ship’s Store—Canteen 
Yeoman 

The canteen, or ship’s store, carries a 
small stock of tobacco, confections, toilet 
articles, ete. The canteen is opened at cer- 
tain hours of the day when the crew may 
purchase such articles as they desire, for 
cash. The canteen yeoman sells the arti- 
cles and keeps the accounts covering cash 
taken in and stock sold, the cash being 
turned over to the supply officer as often 
as may be advisable. When stock is de- 
pleted the yeoman makes up requisitions 
for new stock. In case the navy yard gen- 
eral storekeeper does not carry the sup- 
plies needed, they may be purchased from 


civil concerns. 


Clothing & Small Stores—C. & S. S. 
Yeoman 


A suffcrent supply of uniforms and small 
articles of wearing apparel are kept* on 
hand and are drawn from stock by the 
men, the amount of each purchase being 
checked against the accounts of the men. 
The yeoman keeps account of the amount 
of clothing in stock and makes a report to 
the pay officer of the amount each man has 
drawn, and orders sufficient stock from 
the navy yard general storekeeper to sup- 
ply the wants of the crew. Clothing and 
small stores are drawn on account and 
cannot be paid for in cash. 


Office — N avigator’s 
Writer 
The work of the navigator’s writer con- 


sists of writing the ship’s log, which is a 
record of the events of the day aboard 


Navigator's 
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ship. Weather conditions, fuel used, dis- 
tance traveled, lights sighted, etc., are also 
recorded in the ship’s log. The yeoman 
also keeps record of the navigating instru- 
ments on board, such as glasses, compasses, 
charts, and makes reports periodically cov- 
ering these items. 


Engineer’s Office or Log Room—Log 
Yeoman 


The steam log is a book in which a com- 
plete record of the work done by the dif- 
ferent engines, machines, ete., in the en- 
gineering department is kept. The amount 
of fuel used, the number of revolutions of 
the propellers are also recorded in this 
book. The yeoman details the men of 
the engineer's department to their various 
duties, makes up liberty lists for the men 
of his department and writes such letters 
as are necessary under the direction of the 
engineer officer. 


Executive Office—Ship’s Writer 


The enlistment records of all the en- 
listed men on board the ship are kept in 
this office. The enlistment record is a 
booklet in which is recorded various data 
regarding the man—the date and place of 
birth, name and address of parents or next 
of kin, trade previous to enlistment and 
dates of previous enlistments and dis- 
charges, if the man has been in the mili- 
tary service before. Record is also made 
in this booklet regarding the man’s effi- 
ciency in his work, sobriety and obedience, 
at the end of each quarter or when he is 
being transferred, providing he has not 
been given marks within the month pre- 
vious to transfer. These marks are taken 
into consideration when the man is taking 
examination for advancement, when being 
discharged and at other times when the 
man’s value to the service is a matter of 
consideration. Further record is also made 
when the man is given a letter of commen- 
dation for an act of bravery or for any 
meritorious conduct as well as when he has 
heen tried by courts-martial for offenses 
against the regulations for the government 
of the Navy. 

The yeoman in the executive office makes 
up liberty lists for all men except those 
of the engineering department and details 
men to their various duties and stations, 
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under the direction of the executive officer. 
When in port and when necessary a time 
is designated by the executive officer when 
he entertains requests for special liberty, 
leave of absence, requests for advancement 
in rating. 


Commanding Officer’s Office—Cap- 
tain’s Writer 

Practically all of the correspondence 
concerning the ship and the crew passes 
through the captain's office, as it is neces- 
sary that he approve all correspondence of 
official nature that leaves the ship, and 
copies are kept in the captain's files for 
future reference. 

The yeoman, under the captain's direc- 
tion, writes all letters regarding the ship's 
movements, and various affairs regarding 
the officers and crew, makes certain re- 
quired reports and forwards same as well 
as the originals of all reports made in the 
other offices, keeping copies for the cap- 
tain’s files. It is his duty to see that all 
letters and reports are correct in every 
detail before they are laid before the cap- 
tain for his signature. 

Further, it is his duty to be especially 
well informed regarding the provisions of 
the Regulations for the Government of the 
Navy, in order that he may be able at any 
time to inform the captain or others as to 
the rules which govern the various ques- 
tions which come up for consideration. 


Commander-in-Chief's Office — Ad- 
miral’s Writer 


When several ships are detailed to per- 
form duty together the senior officer pres- 
ent afloat, usually the commander-in-chief 
of the fleet, has supervisory command of all 
the ships and has his office on some one of 
the ships, this ship being spoken of as 
the flagship. From this office he directs 
the movements of the various ships and re- 
ceives reports regarding their condition 
and movements. Most reports going to 
the Navy Department from each ship are 
forwarded through the office of the com- 
mander-in-chief for his approval and in- 
formation, hence the work in the com- 
mander-in-chief's office is similar to that 
which is done in the captain's office and 
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there is no need for special consideration 
of this office. 


Naval Letters 


The form in use for letters is somewhat 
different from that used in civil life, and 
the following example may be of interest. 
This is a letter of transfer—one of the 
most common forms: 

No. 1-345-16 
U. S. S. Washington 

Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1916. 

From: Commanding Officer. 
To: Commanding Officer, U. S. S. Missouri. 
Subject: Transfer of one man. 
Reference: (A) John Brown’s approved request 
for transfer in exchange. 
Inclosures: (1) 1 Service Record. 
(2) 1 Health Record. 
(3) 1 Single transfer pay accounts 
(duplicate). 
(4) 1 Continuous Service Certificate 
No. 23401. 
(5) 1 Brown’s approved request. 

1. The above mentioned inclosures are for- 
warded herewith in the case of John B. Brown, 
Coalpasser, U.S.N., who is this date transferred 
to the vessel under your command in exchange 
with Harold Vautier, Coalpasser, U.S.N., in 
accordance with Brown’s approved request, ref- 
erence (A). Joun Lawton, 

Lieut. U. S. N. Comdg. 


Recreation and Amusements 


On most of the ships one compartment 
of the ship is fitted up as a reading room. 
The men are furnished newspapers, mag- 
azines and books, also a piano or grapho- 
phone, or both, these being paid for out of 
the ship’s amusement fund, which is pro- 
duced from the profits of the canteen. Ath- 
letic equipment is also purchased out of 
the same fund. The men are at liberty to 
amuse themselves as they desire when 
working hours are over. Some of the most 
common games seen on board ship are 
acey ducy, checkers and chess. Often the 
boys secure musical instruments and organ- 
ize a string band and furnish music eve- 
nings when motion pictures are shown on 
board. Sometimes each ship has a motion- 
picture machine and again one machine is 
used for the fleet. 

When in foreign countries the men are 
usually granted sufficient liberty to allow 
them time to make trips to the interior of 
the country for sight seeing. Often sr 
rangements are made allowing the men 
free transportation over the railroads 
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Brains and Bean Measures 
(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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By Dr. Edwin F. Bowers. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Convention 


Baltimore, Maryland, April 5, 6, 7 


Officers for 1917-1918 


President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: L. 


Charles F. 


William 


New Member of Executive Board: 

ITH the convention held during 
W Easter week at Baltimore, an- 
other milestone in the course of 
the E. C. T. A. along the line of progress 
has been passed. In the judgment of 
those who were present, the convention 
in every way lived up to traditions and 
was well worthy of its 
predecessors. 

For those who 
only a dictionary 
quaintance with the word 
“hospitality,” we recom- 
mend a visit to Baltimore. 
The committee in charge 
of arrangements and the 
native Baltimoreans all 
joined hands to make the 
visiting educators feel at 
home. The city of Balti- 
more entertained the en- 
tire convention on an 
“educational trip” around 
the great port in one of 
the city’s And 
when we say that the rest 
of the time the members 
were in the care of our 
genial friend, Mr. E. H. 
Norman, we think we have said enough. 
When you make your visit, friend, be sure 
to look him up and you will not have 
traveled in vain. 


have 
ac 


boats. 
G. P. 
President, E. 


General Sessions 


After hearing the address of welcome 
from the Secretary to the Mayor we were 
convinced of two things: that Baltimore 
is a great city, and that they were glad to 
The response to the address of 


see us. 


A. 


Cc. 


Horace G. Healey, Evander Childs High School, New York City. 
Rittenhouse, Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 
D. A. McMillin, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. 

B. Matthias, Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Barber, New York University, New York City 
Next place of meeting, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


EcKELs 


ae 


welcome was eloquently given by C. W 
Stowell, of the Marquand School, Brook 
lyn, New York. 

President Eckels, in delivering his ad 
dress, realized the expectations of his host 
of friends in the masterly manner in which 
he discussed the affairs of the Association, 

outlining its ideals, and 

his recommendation for 
future policy. In the next 
number of the magazine 
a résumé of his address 
will be given. 

A paper full of 
spiration and suggestive 
thought was delivered by 
Charles J. Koch, Super- 
intendent of Public Edu 
cation, Baltimore City 
His address showed that 
Mr. Koch is a real stu 
dent of the trend of edu 
cation in these days, and 
he is responsive to the 
demands that are being 
made upon the schools 

In discussing the Pres 
ent Situation Regarding 
Commercial Education in 
the State of New Jersey, A. B. Meredith, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, con- 
tributed some vital things to the conven- 
tion concerning commercial education. He 
briefly summarized what had been done, 
and outlined of the progressiv 
things that will be done in New Jersey i» 
the near future. Mr. Meredith's paper 
was one of the most valuable pres« nted, 
and we intend to print important extracts 


in 


A., 1916-1917 


some 


in an early number. 
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Unity in Educational Aims” was the 
title of a learned and remarkably clear 
sighted address by Mr. M. Bates Stephens, 
superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of Maryland. Mr. Stephens made 
his appeal for a broad education, one 
would take into account the indi 
vidual as a whole—his body, his intellect, 
his soul, his feelings, his will, indeed all 
his capacities and powers. “The pres- 
ence of all these natures of the human or- 
ganism,” he said, “ought to be recognized 
ind educated wherever the individual hap- 
We have no 
business, even if so disposed, 
to attempt to chloroform all 


“ hich 


pens to be. 


other activities save the par- 
ticular one our specialty in- 
One fact,” he 
tinues, “we should keep be- 
fore us that the 
is greater than the work he 
teaching 


volves. con 


individual 

is to do and no 
should so magnify a calling 

as to place it above the individual. 

Our passion for the special phase we teach 

should be entirely subordinate to our in- 

terest in the individual we instruct.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Stephens said: “Will 
you permit this vast army of young men 
ind women [students of commercial sub- 
jects| who are to become identified with 
the social, industrial and business life of 
the country, to be products of the economic 
aim alone, or shall there be a uniformity of 
methods and problems to the end that they 
shall be educated to meet worthily all 
duties and discharge honestly all obliga- 


tions ? 


Friday Morning Session 
Bassett 
University of Pittsburgh spoke on the 


Professor Gardner C. of the 
Value of Psychology to Commercial 
Teachers.” He showed a deep interest 
for commercial education and briefly out- 
lined its history since 1886. He stated 
that no instruction was offered in the pub- 
lie schools at that time. He also pointed 
out that the bookkeeper in those days was 
rated very low down in the 

scale. He then contrasted these 
nditions with the present-day conditions 
One of his tell- 


generally 


f commercial education. 
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ing points was that “the prime essential 
in all commercial work is a knowledge of 
the English language and flexibility and 
He also stated that 
how 


facility in its use.” 
the commercial teacher should know 
a student will react. Professor Bassett 
said that commercial recog- 
nized for its disciplinary and cultural 
value. He stated that the mental require- 
ment for a stenographer was to be a good 
phonetist; that of a typist, to be a good 
A stenographer must be able to 
think in symbols; a typist must have 
manipulative ability. He must possess 
“kinesthetic imagery.’ Professor Bassett 
very ably presented the elementary prin- 
ciples of psychology in a very simple way 
and well within the scope of the under- 
standing of those who had not made a 
study of the subject—which was strongly 
in contrast with the usual technical presen- 
tation of papers on psychology. 

It was impossible for Doctor Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education 
at Washington, to be present to discuss the 
Establishment of a Division of Commercial 
Education in the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, so he sent as his substitute 
Dr. Glenn Levin Swiggett. Doctor Swig- 
gett outlined the work done by the Bureau 
of Education. He stated there were eigh- 
teen divisions, but commer- 
cial education was not repre- 
sented, although there were 
a great many more stu- 
dents in commercial courses 
throughout the country than 
there are students in many 
of the which have 
representation. The reason 
commercial education was ©& 
not represented, he said, 
was that those engaged in teaching com- 
mercial work have been indifferent or the 
Bureau has been neglectful. 

Doctor Swiggett then outlined the pro- 
visions of the Bill for Vocational Guidance 
and gave two possible interpretations of 
it, under one of which commercial educa- 
tion could benefit by the support of the 
Government, and under the other it could 
not. He gave high praise to the work of 
the private commercial schools, the work 
being done by the Y. M. C. A., the co- 


work is now 


speller. 


courses 


H. Norman 
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operative schools and the corporation 
schools, and stated that some way should 
be found to give academic recognition to 
this work. 

Doctor Swiggett’s address furnished a 
good illustration of the value of a pub- 
lished report of the proceedings of the 
convention. It, with many others, con- 
tained a vast amount of valuable material 
for teachers of commercial subjects. It is 
a pity that space limitations make it im- 
possible to give long extracts. 


Saturday Session 


Mr. Calvin O. Althouse first 
speaker on the program at the Saturday 
session, and bearing in mind all his bril- 
liant services to the Association in the past 
as President and in other capacities, he 
never acquitted himself better. He proved, 
in his paper on the Educational Value of 
Commercial Subjects, that the commercial 
subjects, apart from their practical and 
utilitarian value, are justly entitled to a 
place in the curriculum as an educational 
instrument. 

Mr. H. M. Rowe languished in his dis- 
cussion because he had no opposition to 
his views. He could not bring himself to 
prove that bookkeeping had educational 
value to those who already firmly believed 
it. He just itched all over for someone 
to get up and deny it. He told of the 
earlier days when it was necessary to 
prove it; but those days are past. 

Mr. Samuel M. North, Supervisor of 
High Schools for the State of Maryland, 
spoke on the Educational Value of Com- 
mercial Subjects as Applied to Business 
English. Doctor North in developing his 
subject brought out very strikingly two 
important features—his own power of 
clear, incisive, interesting expression, and 
his knowledge of the value of English as 
a commercial educational force. He was 
very emphatic and logical in his condemna- 
tion of the teaching of commercial jargon 
in the high schools, and his views, it was 
evident, were shared by those present. 

Mr. John R. Gregg, of New York City. 
discussed the Educational Value of Short- 
hand. Beginning with the statement that 
“one fact is worth a thousand arguments,” 
he began to deal in his facts right away. 
He detailed the story of what shorthand 


was the 
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had done for Charles L. Swem, not merely 
in placing him in a position of honor and 
trust, but the way in which the study of 
shorthand had developed him from a 
young boy with limited education to a suc 
cessful man. Indeed the latter view—the 
development of intellectual power—was 
the keynote to his address. He said we 
hear very much of the opportunities that 
a mastery of shorthand unfolds—of bring 
ing a young man or woman in touch with 
business opportunities; but we hear little 
of the value of shorthand in preparing 
them adequately to meet these opportuni- 
ties. Shorthand trains the mind to work 
logically; makes it alert; develops prac- 
tical judgment; cultivates instant right de- 
cision. These are the reasons why so 
many men of marked ability in every field 
of intellectual activity are recruited from 
the ranks of shorthand writers. 

He also related in his interesting way 
the story of Miss Reah M. Whitehead, who 
started as a stenographer and was recently 
elected Judge of the Justice Court in 
Seattle. He could have added thousands 
of other illustrations, but the two men- 
tioned were eloquent in their testimony as 
to the educational value of shorthand. 

Mr. Joseph R. Conrad, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, discussed very ably the edu- 
cational value of studying commercial law, 
laying stress upon its power of training 
the mind to cope with the serious problems 
that are met in every field of a complex 
civilization. 

At the close of the session Mr. Charles 
M. Miller of New York presented the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Be it resolved, That the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in convention assembled 
in the City of Baltimore, April 5, 1917, deeply 
appreciating the gravity of the international 
situation now confronting this country, approve 
to the fullest degree the sentiments and the 
policies as announced by the President in his 
recent address to the Congress of the United 
States, and of the defensive measures advocated 
by him. 

Be it further resolved, That this Convention 
expresses to the President the fullest indorse- 
ment of his patient and long-suffering treat- 
ment of all of the complex questions involved, 
and our deep appreciation of the reluctance 
with which he finally reached the conclusions 
that he has so ably and patriotically announced 

Be it further resolved, That this Convention, 
representing a membership of nearly one thou- 
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i men and women engaged in the training 

f the young people of our country for business, 
fully indorse every step which the President 
ind the Congress may take toward the mainte- 
nance of our rights upon sea and upon land. 

Be it further resolved, That we hold our- 
selves in readiness to co-operate with other in- 
stitutions or organizations in all measures that 
will bring about a consolidation of all classes 
»f people to the fullest support of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary be 
empowered to telegraph a copy of these reso- 
itions to the President of the United States, to 
the president of the Senate. and to the Speaker 
»f the House of Representatives. 


The resolution, read by Mr. Miller with 
dramatic force, was followed by prolonged 
applause, and passed by a standing vote. 


The Penmanship Section 


Mr. H. W. Patten, of the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, was chairman of the 
meeting which was held Friday evening, 
and the following topics discussed: How 
I Teach Business Capitals, F. A. Curtis, 
The Brown School, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut; The Teaching of Figures, C. C. 
Lister, Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers; Some Observations on the De- 
velopment of Speed, R. S. Collins, Peirce 
School, Philadelphia; Fundamental Fac- 
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tors in Handwriting, C. P. Zaner, The 
Zanerian School, Columbus, Ohio; Some 
of the Older Penmen I Have Known, W. 
H. Patrick, Patrick Conmercial School, 
York, Pennsylvania. 
The Bookkeeping Section 

The bookkeeping section of the meeting 
was conducted under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. W. F. Baird, Ralston High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the follow- 
ing subjects Random 
Thoughts on Bookkeeping, J. C. Evans, 
Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New 
Jersey; Methods in Closing Ledgers, H. 
G. Reaser, Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Some Essen- 
tials in Bookkeeping, S. P. Dietrich, Read- 
ing High School, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Springfield Next Meeting Place 


A lively debate arose at the meeting of 
the committee chosen to select a meeting 
place, resulting in a tie vote. The matter 
was then brought into open meeting and 
after an eloquent address by Mr. Charles 
B. Ellis, the principal of the High School 
of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Springfield was selected with but one dis- 
senting vote. 


were discussed: 


Round Tables of the E. C. T. A. 


HE Gregg Round Table under the 
T direction of C. J. Terrill of the 
Albany High School was one of the 
most interesting events of the convention. 
The auditorium of the school was used 
and it was well crowded when Chairman 
lerrill called the meeting to order. The 
chairman explained that as the typewrit- 
ing round table was to be held in the same 
room an hour and a half later, he would 
limit the papers to ten minutes. This 
worked out very satisfactorily; the speak- 
ers realized that they were expected to 
convey to the audience one good idea and 
not to make a speech about it. They did 
what they were expected to do in a grati- 
fying way, making their points stand out 
definitely and distinctly. 
The general topic for the discussion was 


Getting and Maintaining Interest in 


Shorthand.” The first speaker was Mr. 
C. W. Kean, of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. He talked on 
“Pep in the Presentation of Lessons,” and 
the way he handled his subject gave some 
indication of what he meant by “pep.” 
His advice was “go at the lesson as if you 
liked nothing better than teaching short- 
hand; keep the class busy, and start them 
working just as soon as they get into the 
room. Give them a short, snappy drill on 
wordsigns; do not allow them to slump. 
Keep them doing something worth while 
all the time.”” Mr. Kean made a strong 
appeal for a more sympathetic inquiry on 
the part of each teacher into the individual 
problems of students. 

Miss Emily Austin, East Orange High 
School, East Orange, New Jersey, pre- 
sented her views in connection with early 
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She emphasized the necessity 
of correct initial stages of 
the study of shorthand. “Dictation should 
proceed from the first lesson because it is 
more interesting to the pupil, and it gives 
feeling that 
as he really is. 


dictation. 
habits in the 


him a he is accomplishing 


something The exercises 
in the Manual in each lesson are practiced 
over and over until they can be written 
accurately and freely and then the dicta- 
tion is given at a fairly rapid rate.” 

“Visualizing by Certificates 
and Diplomas” was the title of a talk 
given by Miss M. Emma Elichelberger, 
Abington High School, Abington, Pennsy] 
Miss Eichelberger has been very 
successful in her students in 
securing the various shorthand certificates 
“Display one of the cer 
students in ob 
taining one,” she said, “then get your 
School Board interested: to them 
that it is a matter that is worth while and 
great stimulus to the 

Having secured this 
EFichelberger’s enthu 
siasm did the rest. She spoke in the 
highest terms of the great benefit the 
students derived from preparing for the 
certificate tests. 

Miss Julia Farmer, of the Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia, 
discussed the “Greaa Wrirer and the 
O. G. A., Strong Allies.”” Miss Farmer 
said: “I get my pupils interested in the 
Greee Writer the very first week they 
are in and there is little 
trouble after that in maintaining their in- 
terest both in the magazine and in the sub 
ject. The O. G. A. makes a strong appeal 
to them from the first and encourages them 
to make artistic notes. More skillful writ 
ing which results from the study and prac- 
tice of the plates immediately affects both 
accuracy secures more 
rapid and satisfactory progress. I dislike 
to think what teaching would be like with 
out the aid of such strong allies.” 

Mr. Edward J. McNamara, of the East 
ern District High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, discussed “Right Dictation and 
Reading Material a Key to Power.” He 
analyzed the problem of the speed class, 
and showed the relation between each dif- 
ferent kind of practice in shorthand and 


Progress 


vania. 
interesting 


and diplomas. 


tificates and interest the 


prove 


is going to add a 
work in the school.” 
Miss 


co-operation, 


school, very 


speed and and 
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the development of the special abilit 
necessary to write with speed. “There ar 
five things a teacher of a speed class must 
develop in his students: co-ordination 
mind and hand; stenographic vocabulary 
facility of execution; rapid analysis of out 
lines and application of principles; and ir 
telligent reading of Repetition 
practice is effective in developing ability 
named in the first three; 
be used to develop the last two.” 

As a result of his experience as co-ordi 
nator between the schools and the business 
men of New York City, Mr. Harry W 
Leyenberger, of the Bushwick Higl 
School. Brookly n, Ne w York. was in 
position to speak with authority on the 
subject of “Connecting Up the Work wit! 
Business.” Unfortunately, Mr. Leyen 
berger was prevented from attending, but 
his paper was read by Mr. J. D. Hender 
son, of the Rider Moore & Stewart School, 
Trenton, N. J., and well read. Mr. Leyen 
berger brought out in his paper the plan 
by which co-ordination was secured. Ar 


notes. 


new matter must 


rangements were made with various busi 
ness houses by which students are in a 
business office one week and then in school 
A report is made of the stu- 
dent’s work in the office and he is credited 
with this on his work in school. The close 
co-operation enables the school to deter 
mine just what kind of work is most 

demand in the business office and how best 
to meet the demand. One of his pupils 
explained the great interest that was dis 
played by students by saying that “when 
I am in the office I want to get back to 
school, and when I am in school I want 
to get back to the office.” It was Mr 
Leyenberger’s experience that there was 
no difficulty in securing the co-operation of 


one week. 


business men 

The meeting came to a close with an ex 
cellent talk on “Inspirational Material 
Addresses by Employers, Posters, Demo 
strations, Stories of Success, Etc.,” by Mr 
Charles M. Miller, President of the Miller 
School, New York City. Mr. Miller 
brought out very forcefully the stimulus 


and the practical, tangible results secured 
by the proper employment of inspirational! 
cited 
amples of its benefits. 
importance of personal skill on the pa 


material, and many concrete 


He emphasized t] 


yt 
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the teacher. The teacher who could sit 
wn beside a student and show him how 
write shorthand rapidly and at the same 

accurately would get results more 
have the and confi 
lence of students. 


sily—and respect 


Typewriting Round Table 


‘he Typewriting Round Table was 
gract fully and efficiently presided over by 
Miss Florence A. Sparks, Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, New York. 

The program divided into two 
irts: a prepared paper and a more or 
ess extemporaneous statement of “The 
Best Things I Do in Typewriting” by six 
The typewriting round 
fact that it was 
They were 


was 


lifferent teachers. 
ble was unique in the 
practically extemporaneous. 

‘cely pronounced the best discussions of 
is important subject that had ever been 
viven.,. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle read a paper on 
Some Developments in Teaching Type- 
vriting.” He these develop- 
ents under three heads: The Improve- 
ent of the Technique in the Art of 
['ypewriting; Use of Artificial Aids; 

Realization that Typewriting is a Sub- 
ct that Needs to be Taught. Mr. So- 
telle spoke at some length of the various 
eories lately advanced concerning the 
sition of the hands in relation to the 
yboard. “I am now thoroughly in ac- 

rd,” he said, “with the theory that a 

dified position—one which allows the 
erator to hold his arms in a natural posi- 

m, but which enables him to keep his 
rearms in a plane with the keyboard 

s much merit and will yield better re- 
lts than have heretofore obtained.”” He 

n gave an analysis of the process of 


discussed 


and 


ching a beginning class a section of the 
seyboard. Mr. SoRelle placed great stress 
the importance of the beginning lessons 
nd the necessity for close supervision of 
work at this time. 
in discussing the practice of requiring 
rfect copies, he said, “I am of the 
on that importance of correct method 
transcends correct copy—desirable as 
It should be remem- 
that a mistake tends 
erpetuate itself, and the student 
ld be trained to form correct habits 


latter may be. 
1, however, 
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by encouragement—not by coercion.” 

In closing his talk, Mr. SoRelle laid 
special emphasis on the necessity of hav- 
ing conditions in the classroom under 
which it is a physical possibility for the 
teacher to teach. The misguided and 
shortsighted policy of officials to throw 
ninety or one hundred pupils into one 
room and expect them to be taught type- 
writing by one teacher was penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

“The Best Thing I Do in Typewriting”’ 
was the title of the symposium. The Bin- 
ford Junior High School, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, was represented by Miss Sallie 
Parker. Everybody is interested in know- 
ing what Miss Parker is trying out, and 
this time it proved that she is making use 
of some of her advanced pupils to help 
her instruct the beginners. “Having the 
advanced students in the same class as the 
beginners, I appoint one of them to take 
care of about two beginners. They are a 
very great help in teaching the correct 
position at the machine, the parts of the 
machine, and all things that require prac- 
tically individual instruction. By showing 
the younger students these things, the 
older ones get a review of the work, and 
they like the responsibility. In this way 
they learn many things about typewriting 
without knowing that they are learning 
them.” 

Miss Eleanor Adams, Coleman National 
Business College, Newark, New Jersey, 
told of her method of getting speed re- 
sults. She interests her students in taking 
the tests of the typewriter companies. 
“Then I make them believe they can do 
what I want them to do. If I want them 
to take sixty words a minute, I convince 
them that they can take sixty words a 
minute; I make them feel they can do it 
if they will only make up their minds to 
do it.” 

That speed was secondary to meeting 
general business standards was the opinion 
of Miss Harriet J. Link, Northeast High 
School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, when Miss Link stated that the 
girls should be trained to interpret lap- 
guage and “get a backgroand of ideas that 
would be valuable to them when they went 
into business.”” Miss Link brought into 
view one of the great, and perhaps the 
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most important, problems in the teaching 
of shorthand and typewriting that is to-day 
perplexing teachers of these subjects. 
Such knowledge, she felt, was more in de- 
mand than mere technical expertness. She 
outlined a plan of co-operation between all 
teachers in the high schools in which it 
was sought to secure definite work toward 
this ideal. 

A plea for artistic typewriting 
made by Mrs. Helen L. Campbell, Greens- 
burg High School, Greensburg, Pennsyl 
vania. Mrs. Campbell stated that students 
should be taught to take a pride in their 
work, to express their individuality in it, 
and to develop taste in arrangement. She 
described some of the methods by which 
she developed constructive ability and ar 
tistic taste. 

Miss Emma J. Johnson, Hebrew Techni 
cal School for Girls, New York City, ex- 
plained the necessity for teaching the 
proper understanding of the machine 
“Every typist should know how to make 
the simple repairs to her machine. It is 
unfair to her employer to have to send for 
a repair man every time some little thing 
goes wrong with the machine.” Miss 
Johnson rehearsed the advantages to be 
derived from this knowledge of the me- 
chanics of the machine and how it affected 
the quality of the work done by students. 

Miss Jeanette C. Hall, New Rochelle 
High School, New Rochelle, New York, 
presented her plan for giving the students 
in her classes actual, responsible typewrit 
ing work to do. Miss Hall keeps a chart 
showing just the kind of work each girl 
has had the opportunity of doing, and she 
distributes the work so that each girl will 
get a variety to develop all-round ability 
as a typist. 


was 


oO°o 

There is to-day an unprecedented de- 
mand for stenographers in all government 
departments. Special examinations are be- 
ing held every week in many localities. In 
Washington, D. C., a special evening ex- 
amination has been announced for the ben- 
efit of those who cannot arrange to take an 
examination in the daytime. In many de- 
partments, especially the War and Navy, 
employees are working overtime. 
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May Is Building Her House 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


(The key will be given next month) 





Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 
Learner and Others 


Learning to Transcribe 


ROM the business man’s standpoint, 
} the test of your shorthand is the 

transcript, and the making of a sat- 
isfactory transcript is one of the phases 
of the stenographer’s training to which 
considerable thought should be given. 

Mr. Arnon W. Welch, principal of the 
commercial department of the East 
Orange, New Jersey, High School, had 
some splendid things to say on this sub- 
ject, in a paper read before the E. G. S. A. 
in New York, in November, 1916. Mr. 


Welch’s subject was “The Correlation of 
Shorthand and Typewriting.” 


Mr. Welch 
said: 

Whatever else may be necessary for one to 
be a complete, well-rounded, efficient stenog- 
rapher, certainly four definite kinds of skill 
are essential. These four kinds of skill—in- 
volving separate and distinct reactions which re- 
sult from separate and distinct stimuli—are: 

1. Skill in taking dictation. 

2. Skill in reading one’s notes. 

3. Skill in typewriting. 

4. Skill in combining the acts of reading one’s 
notes and writing on the typewriter as simulta- 
neous acts that are reactions of the two stimuli, 
shorthand notes and typewriter. This fourth 
kind of skill is the definite problem of the teach- 
er in correlating shorthand and typewriting. 

He then took up the different steps in 
the process of effective transcription. 
The plan he suggested is excellent because 
it progresses by well-defined steps, begin- 
ning with the simplest possible problem for 
the student who is thoroughly familiar 
with the principles of his shorthand sys- 
tem and who has acquired good technique 
and some degree of skill in operating the 
typewriter. The first problem is writing 
on the typewriter from a studied plate of 
solid matter. The questions which natur- 
ally suggest themselves as to the reason 
for this choice are: 


1. Why a plate rather than the students’ own 
notes? 

2. Why a studied plate rather than an un- 
studied plate? 

3. Why solid 
letters ? 

These three questions are answered by the 
fundamental pedagogical principle that a sub- 
ject should be developed from the simple to 
the complex. The plate is mechanically per- 
fect, and it is therefore simpler, because it re- 
lieves the student of struggling with imper- 
fectly made notes. It seems hardly necessary 
to say that the matter is considerably simpli- 
fied by having studied the plate before under- 
taking to write from it at the machine. Solid 
matter makes a simpler exercise than the busi- 
ness letter, because the student is relieved of 
making the different adjustments of the car- 
riage for margins and the use of figures for the 
date. 


matter rather than business 


It is suggested that for your first exer- 
cise a simple plate like the one entitled 
“Thrift” in the April magazine, or the one 
on “Balance” in the Febraary issue would 
be suitable. These plates form the sim- 
plest possible problem in arrangement. 
One and two-page plates may be used 
later. The “Creeds of Great Business 
Men” series offers an opportunity for the 
arrangement of headings, or the series may 
be made into an attractive booklet with a 
specially designed typewritten cover. The 
transcription of a poem, like “Divine Dis- 
content” in the December, 1916, magazine, 
or “It Couldn’t Be Done” in the March, 
1917, issue, furnishes another phase of the 
arrangement problem. Still another is sug- 
gested by Miss Gilbert's “1917 Resolu- 
tions of a Business Woman,” in the Janu- 
ary number. 

So much for the first step—the tran- 
scription of the studied plate. 

Then comes the transcription of the stu- 
dent's own notes of the studied plate. The 
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student will thus become accustomed to 
his own notes and to transcribing from his 
shorthand notebook. He will begin to 
learn the relation between the space occu- 
pied by his shorthand notes and the 
amount of space required for the typewrit- 
ten transcript. 

The third step is the transcription of 
studied plates of business letters. The 
series of collection letters in the March 
Greece Writer is excellent for this, as 
these letters are varied as to length. A 
simpler problem is presented in the plates 
of easy business letters which have been 
incorporated in this department in recent 
magazines. This gives an opportunity for 
the application of the principles of letter 
arrangement on which the student has been 
drilled in his typewriting classes. 

The next step will be the transcription 
of new solid matter and of new business 
letters. 

Throughout this work the quality of the 
product and the time required to prepare 
it should be kept constantly in mind, for 
these are the business man’s standard. The 
establishment of a definite standard of 
quality and of a shifting standard of time 
is important. All the factors which con- 
tribute to turning out the transcript quick- 
ly should be analyzed, and the points on 
which time is lost should be eliminated. 
Many of the suggestions contained in Mr. 
Leffingwell’s article in the April Grece 
Writer may be applied here to advantage. 
The whole presents an interesting part of 
the shorthand work—and 
sometimes neglected. 


o 
{xamination Questions 
Wanted 


SPLENDID suggestion 

us from Mr. C. V. Crumley, Lin- 

coln High School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Crumley that many 
teachers have written him asking for 
copies of the examination questions which 
he uses in his shorthand classes and that 
he therefore believes that a collection of 
these questions would be of great value. 
We heartily agree with this opinion. We 
should certainly be glad to know just what 


one which is 


comes to 


Savs 
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form of examination has proved most sat 
isfactory to different teachers, and we 
should like to see copies of the questions 
they have used. Several years ago a list 
of questions, furnished us by Mrs. Amos 
W. Smith, of Buffalo, was published in th: 
Greee Writer and the 1909 report of th 
G. S. A. contained a list of questions fur 
nished by the late Mr. James Macnab, of 
the Plainfield, N. J., high school. These 
brought out many interesting 
comments and valuable suggestions. If 


questions 


other teachers will send us copies of their 
questions, we feel sure that the result will 
be worth while. Such a collection will 
give teachers everywhere an opportunity of 
standardizing their results and will prov 
especially helpful to young teachers whos 
méthods are still in the formative stage 
We hope that this appeal will bring us 
many sets of questions and that we shall 
be able to publish an article on this inter 
esting phase of shorthand teaching in an 
early issue of this magazine. 


Material for Reading 
Practice 


ROTHER PIERRE, St. Stanislaus 
B College, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
writes: 

“The following has been ot great help t 
me in my class work and it may help som 
other teacher. 

“To supply new matter for reading and 
transcription, I cut the plates from old 
Grece Writers and paste them on thin 
cardboard, keeping the keys separate in 
Out of the extra 
copies saved for the past few years I have 
cut more than four hundred plates, includ 
ing general reading matter, lesson plates, 
phrases, technical words, and a fine assort 
ment of business letters of all kinds. 

“IT give the plates for transcription and 
allow the student to compare with the key 
Then I dictate the whole plate and retur 
This is a good plan, as 


a loose-leaf notebook. 


it for correction 
the pupil will seldom make a mistake or 
matter that he has seen well written onc 


Another advantage is that each student 


has a separate problem te work out, and 
this assures absolutely independent work 
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Sentences on the Vocabulary—l 
Material sent in by Miss Helen Goodrich, Lyons Township High School, 
La Grange, Ill. 
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Sentences on the Vocabulary—ll 
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Sentences on the Vocabulary—lIII 
Material sent in by Mr. A. L. Woodruff, Banks Business College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. y : é 
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Collection Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 





lucted by Wini 
i Kenna, O. G. A., 
Kast 28th Street, 
Vew York City 


OME A MEMBER 
A.: Make twe ies 
“O. G. A. Test” in your 
rthand. Send one copy 
of this department, the 

for comparison with 

“plate” which will be, 

n the department If your co 
the necessary ? stic g 
will be awarded an “O. G 
will appear in the jf 
1 eXamination tee Of twenty 
4 test is good 
llowing date of 


} 


ny your test 


The O. G. A. is a clan 
of artistic 
shorthand 


composed 
writers of 


company of artists and 
to those whose notes 
merit It is worth your 
r You may not succeed 
! , because the standard is very 

h u will not know until you do try. 
The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters O. G. A The left side of the triangle 
r “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “‘beauty’—the three qualities that go to 

artistic writing 


stands f 


axe «6Uup 
Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 


sent upon re 1est 


Results of the Fourth Annual Contest 


HE O. G. A. 


an interesting corner of the office 


Department has been 


during the past week, for the con- 

est papers have been literally pouring in 
They have come in big 
ibs and in from teachers, 
nographers, students, and there have 

n many, many papers mailed in such a 
vay that we have no clew as to the kind of 
work the writer is doing or as to how long 
Prac- 


every mail. 


small ones, 


has been writing the system. 
illy every state in the Union is repre- 
nted, and there are papers from Kings- 
n, Jamaica, from many of the provinces 
Canada, and a goodly representation 
m England. 
(mong the 
th pleasure many old friends, and there 
papers from 


contestants we recognize 


hundreds of excellent 
riters of whom we are sure we shall hear 
ore later—for their notes show the char- 
eristics of potential experts. 
[It has been a difficult task, but a fasci- 
ting one, for each paper presents its 
problems from the examiner's point of 
w. Each writer’s style has its own 
racteristics, its strong points, and its 
ik points, and there are so many good 
ers that the matter of arranging them 
e order of excellence presents almost 
rmountable difficulties. 


In the first place, many excellent papers 
have to be disregarded for prizes because 
the contest rules were not carried out. The 
arrangement called for a _ single-column 
plate, two and one-half by seven inches, 
and only papers written in jet black ink 
could be considered for reproduction. It 
was with a deep sigh of regret that we 
laid aside as out of consideration for prizes 
hundreds of excellent papers whose writ- 
ers had disregarded these two simple rules. 

Often the letters accompanying the pa- 
pers told of the great number of times 
that the plate had been written, and the 
hours that had been spent in special prac- 
tice in preparation for this contest. What 
a shame to do all that work and then stand 
no chance of winning a prize because of 
the failure to read and apply the simple 
conditions of the contest. 

But, after all, these sighs of regret were 
only incidental. For the most part, the 
papers were wonderfully good, and the ex- 
aminers went over them with feelings of 
mingled satisfaction and admiration—sat- 
isfaction at this splendid evidence of the 
success of the mission of the O. G. A. 
movement, the development of artistic and 
finished shorthand writers—and admira- 
tion at the wonderfully well-written pa- 
pers submitted. 
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Miss Vollum’s Notes 


Second Prize 
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Sister Agnesine’s Notes 
First Prize 
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Miss Johnson’s Notes How the Decision W as Reached 


r . . The papers, as you know, were rated on 
Third Prize 


three distinct counts—accuracy of short- 
hand characters, accuracy in application 
of the principles of the system, and the 
neatness and orderliness with which the 
papers were prepared. 

Theoretically, this was by far the best 
set of papers ever submitted in an O. G. A. 
contest. There were dozens of papers that 
were practically perfect from a theoret- 
ical standpoint. 

In neatness, too, the majority of papers 
left but little to be desired. 

In “orderliness,” however, there was 
room for improvement on many otherwise 
excellent papers. The margins were un- 
even, the spacing between the lines was ir- 
regular; the work was spread out at the 
top of the page and crowded at the bottom. 

But it was on the first count, accuracy 
of shorthand characters, that the great dif- 
ficulty lay. The proportions of the strokes, 
the size of the circles, the different join- 
ings, uniformity of slant—these and many 
other points were considered. 

And so, after many sortings and sift- 
ings, after long arguments and heated dis- 
cussions among the examiners—for we all 
had our favorites—the matter was de- 
cided, and even as we write we look re- 
gretfully at some excellent papers to 
which we can give no recognition. We wish 
that we could give a hundred prizes and 
that each of our readers—and especially 
the contestants themselves—could see all 
the papers submitted. 


The Prize Winners 


The first prize, a check for twenty-five 
dollars, goes to Sister M. Agnesine, Good 
Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minnesota. 
We know that you will all admire her 
plate. If we could only show you the 
original! The reproductions never do 
justice to fhese contest specimens. 

The second prize, a check for fifteen dol- 
lars, goes to an Englisn writer, Miss 
Beatrice Vollum, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
England. Miss Vollum says in her letter: 
“My specimen falls very far short of what 
I should like it to be, especially compared 
with the beautiful plates in the ‘G. W.’ 
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Nevertheless, I should like to try.” In 
grace and freedom of movement we have 
seldom seen a more beautiful specimen of 
shorthand than the original. Again we 
sigh, “Alas, for the inadequacy of the re- 
production !” 

It is a special pleasure to give the third 
prize, a check for five dollars, to Miss Ila 
Johnson, Wheat City Business College, 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, a student of 
Miss Mary Macdougall who won the first 
place in the recent teachers’ blackboard 
contest. This is a striking illustration of 
the far-reaching influence of a teacher's 
style of writing, and it is interesting to 
note that the characteristics of Miss Mac- 
dougall’s style are reflected in this excel 
lent specimen from one of her students. 

The winner of fourth place, the plate 
for which is not reproduced, brings home 
in a forcible way the importance of per 
sistence and continued practice. Miss 
Mary E. Jones, Utica, New York, has been 
a member of the O. G. A. for three years. 
In her letter she says: 

I couldn’t tell you how many times I wrote 
this article. This is about my thirteenth effort, 
I fear. Even then I am not satisfied with it, 
but my further efforts seemed no better. I 
would get half way through the selection and 
then there would come a blot or a “wiggley” 
line, and I would have to start again. Since 
the first of the year I have been endeavoring to 
improve my shorthand. I have gone through 
the late edition of the textbook and have prac- 
ticed diligently from the shorthand plates in 
the magazine. 

May we extend the special congratula 
tions of all the workers in the O. G. A. 
Department to these contestants? The re- 
sults will be an inspiration to writers of 
the system everywhere. 


Honorable Mention 


No attempt has been made to arrange 
the papers in the honorable-mention list 
in order of merit. We have included a 
number of papers which could not be con 
sidered for cash prizes because of minor 
inaccuracies or characteristics. Sometimes 
there was only one outline which was very 
poor, and again it was trick of style or 
something in the quality of the paper, 
ink, or pen which threw the paper out of 
consideration for reproduction. 

Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn. 


i 


H. W. Odell, El Paso, Tex. 

Ida L. Samuels, Lowell, Mass. 

W esley A. Smith, San Angelo Business ( 
lege, San Angelo, Tex 

Mrs. Mable A Vance, Findlay Busin 
lraining School, Findlay, Ohio. 

F. D. Aiassa, Heald’s Business College, S 
Jose, Calif. 

Mrs. A. E. Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lillian Crane, Woonsocket, R. | 

Bernice S. True, Deering High School, P: 
land, Me. 

Ruth Sparre, Lincoln High School, Ta 
W ash 


School Clubs 


This year no special prizes were offered 
for school clubs, but we want to list a few 
of the excellent clubs that were received 
There has been no ittempt to arrang 


these in order of merit 


Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash. M 
Winifred E. Pugh and (¢ V. Crumley, 
structors. 

St. Philomena’s School, Chicago, Ill, S 
M. Corona, teacher 

Humboldt High School, St. Paul, Minn., A 
G. Ryan, teacher. 

Madison High School, Madison, Wis., Mar 
E. Lathrop, teacher. 

Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove, 
Calif., Charles A. Glover, teacher. 

Central Business College, Kansas City, Mo 
L. Ax Fawks, teacher. : 

Burlington High School, Burlington, Vt. 
Ruth Henderson, teacher. 

Sprott-Shaw Vancouver Business Instit 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., Miss I. MeNive 
teacher. 

Good Counsel .¥ udemy, Mankato, Mi 
Sister M. Agnesine, teacher. 

Findlay Business Training School, Find 
Ohio, Mrs. Mable A. Vance, teacher 

Deering High School, Portland, Me., M 
E.. Heseltine, teacher 


Everything considered, we feel that the 
contest this year has been a great success, 
and that it has set a high mark for artisti 
shorthand writing which it will be difficult 
to equal in future contests. 


The Teachers’ Blackboard Contest 
The revised date of the closing of 
Teachers’ Blackboard Contest is May 15 
We hope to be able to publish the res 

in next month’s magazine. 


The Higher Certificate Test 


In spite of the fact that the efforts 
writers and teachers have been centered 
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annual contest and the special black 
ard contest, the returns from the higher 
rtificate test are gratifying. Many teach 
write us that they are planning to 
their students take this 

st as the culmination of their course, and 


advanced 


a great many papers 
juring the next two months. It is very 
gratifying to find that the writers of the 
system are welcoming this higher stand- 


expe ct to receive 


ird and are putting forth strenuous efforts 


to merit the credential. 


The New Tests 


The following is the copy selected for 


G. A. certificate test, good until 


Perseverance 


Genius is only the power of making continu- 
efforts Ihe line between failure and suc 
is so fine that we know when we 

ss it—so fine that we are often on the line 

1 do not know it. How many a man has 
ywwn up his hands at a time when a little 

re effort, a little more patience, would have 

success! As the tide goes clear out, 
clear in. In sometimes, 
sspects may seem darkest when really they 

e on the turn. A little more persistence, a 

ttle more effort, and what seemed hopeless 
ire may turn to glorious success. There is 

» failure except in no longer trying. There 

no defeat except from within, no really in- 
barrier our inherent 
ikness of purpose.—Selected. 


scarcely 


‘ 


hieved 


» it comes business, 


rl unt il le save own 


[he material for writers who are work- 
ng for the higher credential for artistic 
rthand writing is: 


Standardized Efficiency 


rhere is no reason why every job in any busi- 
s should not be standardized, that is, a best 
developed for meusuring the efficiency of 
e man who is filling it, just as there is no rea- 
why every merchant should not be able to 
raise his own business in relation to every 
er in the community, and find accurate re- 
nships between his experience and the com- 
experience. Yet how can we be honest with 
elves or with others know the 
of what we see? 


unless we 


t does not matter how persistent may be the 
table results of any line of work, action, 
thought to the man who does not know why. 
tottering on the eiige of a precipice— 
wing what lapse of skill or time may 
him over. F ficiency) prefers to build a 

it the top of that instead of 
pit al if 


yrecipice 
the bottom of it. 
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We plant the acorn that we may see the oak 
a generation hence; a few weeks produces a 
Do we not plant a lot of squash seeds 


squash. 
St. Elmo Lewis 


ind then look for oaks?—E. 


~ 
4 
2) 


Economizing Time 
(For key, see March Dept.) 


Business firms are showing their patriot- 
ism in many and various ways these days. 
Many of them have United States flags 
prominently displayed, and others are 
using flag stickers on every letter and 
package going out. 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 


ALABAMA 
Esther Temerson 
ARIZONA 
Zona McFE.wen 
Rose Pavlista 
Mary Schrader 
Erma Sutton 
CALIFORNIA 
F. D. Aiassa 
Ernest Allen 
Lily Alviso 
Inez Bailey 
Vivian Belshe 
William Binkley 
Angie Boscoe 
Gladys Brace 
Pauline Burke 
Mary FE. Burns 
Isabel Camarillo 
Berenice Campbell 
Harriet Catlett 
Corneil Culp 
Geneva A. Damewood 
Gladys Ernst 
Tony Gallo 
Esther FE. Hanson 
Gusta Hoadley 
Fannie Howard 
Mae J. Kenney 
Franklin Mack 
Bernice Markey 
Lillie Montrose 
Fern Simpson 
Cathleen Spillane 
Ruby Stogsdill 
Joseph W. Taylor 
*. Esther Whitney 
CANADA 
Jeanette Allen 
A. Anthony 
Verna Armour 
D. J. Davis 
Theresa Fitzpatrick 
M. Fletcher 
Jessie Forrest 
Eileen Bradslaw 
Fullar 
Harvey Harrison 
Nellie Healey 
Juliette LaBossiere 
Laura Lautenslayer 
Lillian Lautenslayer 
Ethel Leddy 
Irene McDonald 
Ethel Melville 
Lillian Mitchell 
Jeannette Pringle 
Frances Scott 
Virginia Skynner 
L. M. Steed 
Teresa Tall 
Laura A. Turvey 
COLORADO 
Lucille G. Hewitt 
IDAHO 


Carrie Amundsen 
Ernest R. Byrne 
Robert Hoskinson 
Jennie Oldham 
ILLINOIS 
Esther M. Baird 
Wilson Bean 
Duvey Becker 
Estelle Bennehoff 
Charlotte Benson 
Edwin Blum 
Ruth E. Braden 
Arline Chalstrom 
Ozilline Davis 
Helen Dillon 
Leon Dixon 
Catherine Dunken 


Edgar C. Elder 
Nellie Edith Ernest 
Car! Faust 
Marie Fieguth 
Bess Fultz 
Rose Greenburg 
Winifred Hacker 
Iva Hamlin 
Homer Harwood 
Ruth Herder 
Lucy Herman 
Nellie Hess 
Melvin Hoefle 
Alma Hohenstein 
Edna Holmes 
Edmund Iberg 
Fielding Ireland 
Irma Johnston 
Alice Kelly 
Orville Krenzer 
Millie Krummenacher 
Mary Kyle 
Fsther Larson 
Florence Launer 
Lorena Letzloff 
Melvin Marti 
Elva Matter 
Clarence McCabe 
Vera McClellan 
Myrtle Medin 
Alice Mueller 
Mabel Niedermeyer 
William Niggli 
Susie Page 
Helen Quinlivan 
Thelma Rakow 
Sylvia Ridder 
Nettie M Roberts 
Elizabeth Rowe 
Jennie Sander 
Harold W. Segar 
Elmer Shaffer 
Aurelia Siddon 
Edna Spellerberg 
Anna Swadley 
Elsie Swanson 
Agnes Tibesar 
Elizabeth Titsworth 
Lila Walker 
Benjamin West 
Edwin N. Wink 
Helen Wink 
John Zander 
Kathryn Zipf 
INDIANA 
Charlotte Brown 
Mary Christie 
Esther Cox 
Anna Goldstein 
Amy Graham . 
Leota M. Halaburt 
Louise Krumrei 
Edwin Lipinski 
Gladys Logsdon 
Bertha Lundquist 
Mary Mattheus 
Ellen Nimon 
Mary Peterek 
Hans Richter 
Dolores Ross 
Jennie Schuzer 
Gladys Tuley 
IOWA 
Lillian Gillard 
Archie H. Woodrow 
KANSAS 
Paul Alexander 
Venus Baird 
Mabel Bell 
Frances Phear 
Kathryn Bhear 
Abbie Billiard 
Emma Buckhannan 
Ethel Burkes 


W. Cunningham 
Kathryn Farren 
Marion Garfurkle 
Earl Johnson 
Mabel Murphy 
Harry Stewart 
J. West 
Claude Yaple 
KENTUCKY 
Lillian D. Berry 
Harry Brewn 
Ruth Byrne 
FE. Anna Davis 
Adra Deal 
Margaret Deal 
Myrtle Dennis 
Nelle Howe Duncan 
Wilhelmina Haller 
Edna Hoenig 
Beatrice M 
Alma L. Keil 
Hazel Rowe 
Margaret Ruschi 
Rosella Santel 
Maude Skene 
Greta Evelyn Todd 
Rosa Workman 
MAINE 
Edith M. Buck 
Dorothy Charles 
Marie Emery 
Jane A. Huston 
Fauncette E. Moore 
Lura A. Rumery 
Alice E. Young 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frances Connerton 
M. Covne 
Ethel Dunkerley 
Mary A. Hayden 
Ethel Lee 
Marion Macomber 
Irene Michel 
Bessie Sanft 
Sister Miriam 
Alice Walsh 
Alice Wane 
Bessie Warren 
Jennie Weldon 


MICHIGAN 


Helen Cowell 
Ethel Hilley 
Mvrtle Leach 
William J. McRea 
Florence FE. Miller 
Leo J. Mixon 
Ruby Murvhy 
Mabel P. Navarre 
lena Wagener 
Jennie White 
MINNESOTA 
Beatrice Fleischman 
Mary Hamm 
Fifrieda Hammer 
Dora Hansen 
Minnie FE. Helget 
Gladvs M. Henle 
Mollie Hoidal 
Sarah Jerdee 
Clara Murawski 
Cora Murawski 
Mary Pumper 
Teresa Schell 
Sister M. Agnesine 
Catherine M. Stein 


MISSOURI 
Cecil Anderson 
Walter C. Armstrong 
June Croker 
George H. Ford 


Johnson 


Nellie Hoffman 
Pearl Hoffman 
Nannie Huckeby 
Nelle Kiddoo 
Pearl Meyer 
Marguerite Murphy 
E. B. Murray 
\ilene Nortman 
Pearl Sears 
MONTANA 
Ellen Bakka 
Lillie Bloom 
Clara Columbus 
LaVerna Delmege 


NEW HAMPSHIRI 
Agnes Boland 
Alice J. Cass 
Elizabeth C. Hardy 
Blanche Holden 
essie Kinagen 
Ruth Miller 
Cressa Palmer 
Mabel Pinkham 
Marion R. Putnam 
Olive W. Quaid 
Mary F. Redden 
David L. Roullier 
Dora Sheddock 
Edith M. Smith 
Viola M. Smith 
Rose Streletsky 
Ruth W. Towle 
Beatrice M. Tuttle 
NEW YORK 
Clara May Brown 
Samuel Candrian 
Violet M. Donahue 
Pauline Goldstein 
Gertrude M. Hall 
Evelyn Koffler 
Julia A. Rice 
Wila B. Schults 
Grace Tuchman 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Helga Bonderud 
Emma Dahl 


OHIO 


Dora Adelman 
Harold Adelman 
Darl G. Bishon 
Nathaniel T. Boss 
Fdward Bremser 
Florence Brutsche 
Renah Campbell 
Madalin J. Chapman 
William Clark 

Ruth Cook 

Ferne Eastman 
Trene Egle 

Donald Gallam 

Mrs. Thomas Gergoff 
Gertrude Hafner 
Frank Hiltz 

Henrv Kluding 
Joseph Lenz 

John Link 

Orville L. Longbrake 
Edith Mathews 
Annette McClelland 
Frances Murphv 
John Mvlivmaki 
Frank Risley 

Cletus Roth 
Clarence Ruffing 
Elsie Ruffing 

Testa M. Smith 
Ruth Stackhouse 
Coletta Stieber 
Bertha Thompson 
Edith Torrance 
Margaret Wilson 


OREGON 
Ruth I 
Margaret 
Rae Luckey 
Wynifred Mangold 
M. R. Markham 
Garnet Nicholson 
Ovedia L. Oberg 
Alpha Pedersen 
Violet Roberts 
Clara Schneider 
Mildred Skipton 
R B. Snider 
Olive Thorpe 
Frieda Winkelman: 
Ruth Workman 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Carlos E Cid, Jr 
RHODE ISLAND 
Goldina M. Fisher 
Norah T. Mangan 
Mrs. Molly Norton 
Margaret O'Brien 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Nina Bosland 
Clarence E. Buchler 
Martha L. Dere 
Helen LL. Robinson 
Nell Stromberg 
Sophie Zoheausky 
TEXAS 
Ruth Bickle 
Irene Forbron 
Zeb French 
Inez Johnson 
Selma Roos 
Minnie Rosen 
Wesley A. Smith 
Henry Tigner 
VERMONT 
Rena J. Hill 
WASHINGTON 
Margaret Olsen 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Marie Dunlap 
Golde Plantz 
WISCONSIN 
Roy Benson 
Marion M. Cook 
Olga Dahlke 
Gertrude Eggan 
Florence Handy 
Grace Hayward 
Mabelle Instenes 
Edna Johnson 
Maybelle Killoren 
Myrtle MacDonald 
Lillian Metzger 
Genevieve A. Meyett 
Elizabeth Munnings 
Louis J. Nelson 
Martha Nelson 
Arthur J. Olson 
Ida Peterson 
Ruth Peterson 
Nettie Rasmussen 
Zelma L. Robbins 
Esther N. Rogness 
Helen Scheidhauer 
Laura Stehle 
T.ouise Stern 
Ella Sween 
R. E. Swiggem 
Emma Toule 
Helen Vogel 
Vera I. Wigard 
Emma Witzig 
WYOMIN( 
Clarence Cook 


Boggs 


Chibbeste, 
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By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 











- HE §sattend- 
S ance this year 
~o-gaaeed at the sum- 
Normals mer normal schools 
for teachers of 
shorthand and other 
commercial subjects is going to be larger 
than ever before, judging from the reports 
that reach us. The tremendous growth in 
the teaching of shorthand—-sixty-eight per 
cent according to the figures given by a 
state inspector at the recent E. C. T. A. 
convention, as compared with twenty-one 
per cent for bookkeeping—is reflected in 
the increasing number of institutions of 
higher learning and of private schools that 
are offering summer courses for teachers 
this year. 
oO°o 

HE demand 
for teachers 
is the main 
reason for the 
growth in the at- 
tendance at summer 
normal schools, but there is another factor 
that is not mentioned in the announcements 
or catalogs, and that is the human element. 
People interested in the same things like 
to flock together. This explains the popu- 
larity of conventions, and, to a large ex- 
tent, the growing popularity of summer 
normal schools. Shorthand is peculiarly a 
subject that develops a fraternal spirit 
mong teachers. They may be interested 
in the other subjects they teach, but when 
it comes to shorthand nearly all of them 
ire enthusiasts. For this reason they de- 
rive a great deal of pleasure from the at- 
tendance at summer normal schools, quite 
ipart from the value of the technical in- 
struction they receive. We know of some 
experienced and highly qualified teachers 
who go to summer normal schools year 
ifter year. They ‘have a whole-hearted 
enjoyment in mingling with their fellow 


The Human | T 
Side of It | 


teachers from all parts of the country; in 
exchanging views and experiences with 
them; in forming or renewing friendships. 
They go to their classrooms with fresh en- 
thusiasm, and with new methods which give 
increased interest to their season’s work. 
In many instances the enrichment of their 
professional knowledge leads to substantial 
advancement. 


CoO? 


[ () NE statement 
| Shorthand wth dep 


made in the 
course of an address 
on “The Education- 
al Value of Short- 
hand,” before the recent convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
was received with hearty applause. After 
the meeting several prominent educators 
came to us to say that this statement em- 
bodied a new thought to them, and they 
urged upon us the importance of giving it 
wider publicity. 

After pointing out the value of short- 
hand in developing concentration, alert- 
ness, quick decision, and even executive 
ability, we said something like this: “All 
of us are accustomed to speak of short- 
hand as a valuable stepping-stone to suc- 
cess. We point to the Cortelyous, the 
Loebs, the Vanderlips, the Hugh Chal- 
mers’s, the Judge Guys and many others 
who began as stenographers, and we say 
that through their positions as stenogra- 
phers they gained a start towards success. 
In doing this we place the emphasis in the 
wrong place. What we should emphasize 
is the fact that the study and practice of 
shorthand developed those qualities which 
enabled them to attain distinction in life.” 

We believe that every teacher of short- 
hand will recognize that this is a true 
statement of the matter. Later we hope 
to develop it in another article. 


: and Success 
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T was inevitable, 
and now that it 
has come, all 

loyal citizens stand 
back of the Presi- 
eee marca ' dent. The country 
is united—the opposition negligible. Let 
Old Glory swing out to the breeze from 
every school, private and public, and let 
it be placed in every classroom! 

Teachers! This is a good time to use 
patriotic matter for dictation and prac- 
tice material. There could be no better 
repetition practice for students than Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech, or President 
Wilson’s great speech to Congress. 

Imbue your students with the principles 
of democracy; impress upon them more 
strongly than ever before the priceless 
privilege of being citizens of a free coun- 
try—of the greatest democracy the world 
ever saw—which stretches out a helping 
hand to all the peoples of the earth who 
are struggling upwards. 


oO° 


WAR! 


A the New 
They Come York 


State 

Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association, Mr. 
David H. O'Keefe 
reports that five shorthand magazines “re- 
luctantly decided to discontinue publica- 
tion” in 1916, viz.: 

The Shorthand Reporter 

The Shorthand Reporters’ World 

Kimball’s Magazine 

The Business Journal 

The Pitmanite 

Since then The Student’s Journal (the 
organ of the Graham system) has been 
discontinued. The Business Journal, men- 
tioned by Mr. O’Keefe, could not be con- 
sidered as a shorthand magazine except in 
the sense of containing articles about 
shorthand and shorthand teaching in every 
issue. 

The list is sufficiently sad without add- 
ing to it any publication not solely devoted 
to shorthand. 

It has seemed to us that the failure of 
so many shorthand magazines is due to an 
erroneous conception of what should be 
the fundamental principle in conducting 


—and Go| 
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a shorthand magazine. Almost every short 
hand magazine that has disappeared after 
a brief career has seemed to have as its 
leading motif the exploitation of the per 
sonal views or personality of the editor 
The needs of the student of shorthand, th 
teacher of shorthand and the writer of 
shorthand seemed to be lost sight of alto 
gether. There is only one thing that will 
make for permanent success in a magazin 
devoted to a special subject, and that is 
continuous service to its readers 


oO° 


Brevities 


Mr. Carl Marshall announces that he 
has severed his connection with the Good 
year-Marshall Publishing Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, with which he has been as 
sociated for the past seventeen years. He 
will devote his time hereafter to the pro 
motion of the Thrift Movement. In a re 
cent letter Mr. Marshall said: “My thrift 
campaign is opening up gloriously.” Th. 
good wishes of thousands of friends and 
admirers will go out to Mr. Marshall for 
success in his new sphere of work. 


service— 


om * * aa 


Several of our readers who are using 
shorthand for Spanish have asked us how 
they can get into touch with other Span 
ish writers for mutual improvement. W< 
are trying to compile a list of stenogra 
phers in the United States who are using 
shorthand in Spanish. If you use short 
hand in Spanish, please send us a postal 
card giving your address and marking it 
“Spanish Department.” 


. 7 - * 


The speakers at the March dinner of 
the New York Gregg Shorthand Teachers 
Association were Miss Mary Snow, of New 
York University, whose subject was “The 
Ideal Stenographer,” and Mr. John R 
Gregg, who talked about “The Value of 
Inspirational Stories in the Classroom. 
At the April dinner, Mr. Harold Dudley 
Greeley, of the Walton School of Account 
ancy, had for his subject, “The Profes 
sional Use of Shorthand,” and Mr. Oscar 
M. Miller, of Pace and Pace, discussed 
“War Opportunities for Office Workers 
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What You Can Do with Your Will Power—VII 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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What You Can Do with Y our Will Power—VIII 


By Russell H. Conwell, in the American Magazine 


oO° 





w oe 
in LOVE to lose myself in other men’s minds. When | am not walking, | 


am reading—lI cannot sit and think; books think for me. 
—Charles Lamb. 
— 


——— 























ypewriting 2 Office ‘fiaining 


Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of typewriting who 
have not yet attained a speed of forty 
words a minute. 

Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five from the total 
for each error. 

Tests for Admission: 


words 


The tests for both 


a 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. A_ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


Order of Artistic Typists 


NE of the most interesting sets of 
() papers we have received since the 

Order of Artistic Typists was or- 
ganized came in last month from the 
Brooklyn Home for the Blind, Crippled 
and Defective Children. Of the nine cer- 
tificates granted, four of them went to 
students who are blind. It speaks won- 
ders for the enthusiasm of the good sisters 
who have these children in charge that 
they can train students, handicapped to an 
extent which none of us can realize, to do 
typewriting work of the highest grade. 
We are indeed glad to recognize their ef- 
forts by awarding them their certificates. 
These certificates were for the junior test 
ind we do not exactly see at this writing 
how they can qualify for the senior test, 
but possibly the ingenuity of their teach- 
ers will meet the situation. The work of 
this school is in charge of Sister Joseph, 
D. of W. The names of the certificated 
students follow: 
Jennie Lube 
Louise Dubois 
Marguerite Nixon 
Esther Kinzey 
Thomas Alexander 


Possibilities for Blind Students 


Anna Beach 
Ruth Brown 
Cornelius Spoerry 
Anthony Caruso 


Place at the disposal of these students 
a noiseless typewriter when they become 


efficient, so that they may take dictation 
direct to the machine, and their field of 
usefulness will be a wide one. Their ac- 
curacy and skill in the operation, and their 
concentration should render them capable 
of giving very valuable service. 


Another School Doing Good Work 


No less than forty-seven junior certifi- 
cates were granted to the students of the 
Fall River School of Commerce during the 
past month. Mr. J. T. Victoreen is the 
principal of this school, and the typewrit- 
ing work is in charge of Miss Paradis. 
Papers from this school always show the 
greatest care in every respect. 


A New Feature in the Order 

From the Findlay Business Training 
School comes a request that in examining 
the senior tests from an artistic point of 
view, we list the first few in the order of 
perfection as the school prizes for type- 
writing are to be awarded accordingly. 
This is a novel idea for schools, and it 
shows that Local Order No. 1 is maintain- 
ing their interest in typewriting and in the 
Order. By using the tests in this way the 
schools can be benefited, and when there 
is competition all question of unfairness 
is removed. 
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Mention Your School of paper. Use double spacing betwee: 
lines and set the stops at 15 and 60: 


Many papers have been received recent 


‘ 


Liquidation of speculative holdings of cott 
; contracts accumulated during the bullish ac 
towns who sent them from their home ad- jy of the 


ly from pupils in some of the smaller 
week, was the feat 
This resulted fror 


previous 
throughout the past week. 
the reactionary sentiment which developed w 
the effectual breaking of the drought in the 
Atlantic states early in the week and by heav 
rains in the central and western part of the 
belt, giving the cotton states in that section 
ample supply 
moisture 


dress and fail to mention the school in 
which they are studying. When this is 
done the student deprives his school of the 
credit for a certificate and when the con- 
test to determine which school will get the 


prize for the 


subsoil 


greatest num- 


ber of certifi 
cates is de 
cided, 


papers 


those 
may 
come in very 


handy. 
Suggestion 
for Contest 
We stated in 
the last 
that the 


schools had an 


issue 


larg 


advantage in 
this contest 
because the 
award 
made merely on 
the number 
of certificates 
granted. Sev 


was 


eral of our sub 
scribers have 

written in with 

suggestions, but 

we have not yet 

received one 

that will make 

it fair to all. If 

you can help us 

out with an idea, we ask you to sit down 
now and send it along. 


This Month’s Tests 


Junior 
Write three lines of each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 
We were told they were to be there. We do 
not believe the business will justify the exten- 


sion you suggest. The solicitor for the executor 
resisted the orders without conscience. 


Copy the following on a full-size sheet 


Brooklyn Bome for Blind, Crippled and Defective Children 


to last for some 
time. 

With the 
pects of better 
crop reports 
t he 
I iverpool 
kets, there 


less induceme 


reactio 


for a conti: 
tion of the rece 
support from 
cal trade, W 
Street and So 
ern bulls. At 
same time, t 
was i ma 
falling off from 
the good outside 
speculative 
investment 
mand, so 
spicuous 

ure of 

ing the 
fortnight 


Write 
paragr 
twice on a full 
Ss i ze she et 
paper. Pla 
an artistic iT 
rangement: 


the 


The outstanding fact of significance in 
showing of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company for the eleven months to date in the 
fiscal year is that the company carried in that 
period 627,298,624 passengers, which is an 
crease over the previous fiscal year of 31,870,7¢ 
which is something like five times the present 
population ef Greater New York. In May t! 
company carried on its elevated and subwa 
lines 61,786,435 passengers, an increase of 
per cent over May, 1915, carrying an increasé 
in gross passenger revenue of $273,692 
average in May in the subway was 
1,000,000 . 


Q 


d aily 
excess of 
elevated lines carried a daily average of 910, 
May marked the eighth conse 


passengers a day 


passengers. 
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th of record traffic for the company, and 
; estimated that the company will earn in 
neighborhood of 26 per cent on its $35,- 
0.000 of stock in the fiscal year ending 
{ 30. 
Senior 
Write the following letter, arranging it 
rtistically on the page: 
Mr. C. M. Glass, 261 Prospect Street, Brook- 
New York. Dear Mr. Glass: Please 
raighten me out on the Summers order. We 
e received for some months past letters from 
Evans stating that he had been persuaded 
uy a new car, and yet I find Mr. Evans’ 
ginal order 5138 scheduled September 8, was 
iged on September 2 to Mr. Albert Hen- 
rson, Erie, Pennsylvania, and received a sup- 
mentary on the 18th of October, changing 
ur demonstrator, S. O. 6722 scheduled Oc- 
er 29, to Mr. Evans. This has not yet been 
eturned to you. I note that it is stamped, 
wever, at the new price. There seems to be 
me possibility that this sales order was ad- 
ced to October 8, but it does not appear 
your supplementary. Did you substitute 
Mr. Evans’ car for Mr. Henderson’s and then 
it Mr. Evans on this demonstrator at a later 
date? So far as the billing at the new price 
concerned, will Mr. Evans be expected to 
pay the new price? If not, will you take the 
ld car on which you changed ownership at the 
ew price? I cannot answer Mr. Evans’ in- 
juiry (and am telling him so per copy attached) 
intil I get further word from you. Yours very 


Arrange an artistic cover with suitable 
irrangement and border for the following: 


The Grece Wrirer, a monthly magazine de- 
‘ted to Shorthand, Typewriting and Commer- 

Education, April, 1917. Price 10 cents, 
UV a year. 


“a 
> 


r 


he Telephone—V I] 


Consulting the Directories 


N our last article we described in gen- 
eral the different directories issued for 
subscribers by the telephone com- 
unies. Even though the directories are 
ery systematically arranged, it is not by 
ny means an unusual experience to have 
eople fail to find numbers which are in 


book. 


Some Causes of Error 


Che reason most people fail to find the 
mber they are looking for in the direc- 
ry is that they usually are looking for it 
the wrong place. Isn’t that a simple 
explanation of the matter? But it is right 
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nevertheless. A person picks up the tele- 
phone book to look up the number of a 
physician and is surprised to discover that 
he is not listed. The one who wishes to 
call is certain that the physician has a tel- 
ephone and comes to the conclusion that 
it is not listed. Suddenly it dawns upon 
him that he is looking in the wrong bor- 
ough; he may be looking for the name in 
the Manhattan section when the subscriber 
lives in Brooklyn. So that the first ad- 
vice to beginners in the use of the direc- 
tory is to see that you get the big geo- 
graphical section correct. Ask the aver- 
age person where to look for the number 
of an apartment house the name of which 
you do not know, and ten chances to one 
he will tell you to look under the letter 
“A.” You will not find it there. 


Apartment Houses 


If the apartment has a name different 
from the street upon which it is located, 
it will be found under that name. “Grace 
Court” will be found under “G.” If you 
do not know the name of the apartment, 
but you know the address, you may locate 
the number in one of two ways: You may 
look up Apartments in the classified direc- 
tory or you may find it under “N” in the 
general directory. Here all apartments 
are listed under “Number,” and the streets 
are arranged alphabetically, and the num- 
bers in order. 


Other Cases 


When a person wishes his number to ap 
pear in the book, but does not wish his 
name to appear, he can merely put in his 
number. It may appear as “No. 126 Fifth 
Avenue,” and all his friends who know: his 
address will be able to obtain the number 
of the telephone, provided they can find it 
in the book. 

If you wish to communicate with the 
Health Department, will you look for the 
number under the letter “H” or under the 
letter “D”? Neither one of them. You 
will find it, as a rule, under the heading 
“City.” All the city offices are usually 
grouped alphabetically in this way. Pub- 
lic schools, park department, finance de- 
partment, and all the others have to be 
looked for under “City.” 
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Kastern States Typewriting 
Championship 


Won by William F. Oswald, Boston, April 9 


as was indicated by the gross—more than 
140 words a minute. Every typist who has 
the opportunity should study well Mr. Os 
wald's sty le of operation. 


Mr. E 


R. WILLIAM F. OSWALD, the 
M brilliant young typist who won the 
world’s amateur championship in 
1915 and the American championship in 


mil A. 


1916, with a net 
speed of 182 words 
a minute, has added 
another record to 
his list of achieve- 
ments, winning the 
Eastern States 
championship at 
Boston on April 
9th. Moreover, he 
made by far the 
greatest accuracy 
record of any of 
the contestants in 
the professional 





the for 


cham 


Trefzger, 
world’s 
and 


mer 
pion present 
English champion, 
pushed Mr. Oswald 
hard for first 
ors, falling only one 
minute be 
which 


hon- 


word a 
hind him- 
simply illustrates 
how the 
leading typists are 
in net speed. In 
gross words he ex- 


close 


ceeded Mr. Oswald, 
writing nearly 142 
words a minute. 
Miss _ Stollnitz, 
tied Miss 
Friedman for third 
place, wrote the 
highest, exceeding 
Mr. Trefzger by 
only twelve words, 


class, but 60 errors 
being charged 
against him, his net 
speed was 135 
words a minute, one 
word a minute less 
than record in 
the interna- 
tional champion- 
ship. In the cham- 
pionship contest 
last fall he fell only 
one word a minute 
behind Miss Owen. 
Mr. Oswald is one 
of the most scien- 
tific operators among the small group of 
topnotchers; his work is a splendid study 
in the conservation of energy and economy 
of movement. Speed he has in abundance; 





who 


his 
1916 


writing practically 
142. 

Miss Owen 
Mr. Gus Trefzger 
were not in the con- 
test. The detailed 
figures are presented above. It is in- 
how close are 
all _ three 





and 


Wituam F. Oswarp, winner of the American, 
and Eastern States Typewriting championships 


teresting to observe 
the leading 


events. 


contestants’ in 


Professional 

(One hour from copy) 

Net 

Words 
8121 
8022 134 
8004 183 
7991 Ss 
7890 132 
7252 121 


Words per 
Minute 
135 


Penalty 
300 
4180 
510 
450 
415 


880 


Gross Errors 
8421 60 
8502 96 
8514 102 
8441 90 
8305 83 
7632 76 


Machine 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Noiseless 


Name 
Wm. F. Oswald 
Emil A. Tretzger 
Hortense Stollnitz 
Bessie Friedman 
J. L. Hoyt 


Thomas J. Ehrich 





ge Hossfeld 

e Bloom 

ge Gaskill 

ie Linsitz 

1 Gold 

Lide Steinberg 

rge Ziehl 

es Riordan 

on Waner 
\dams 


THE 


Inderwood 
Inderwood 
'nderwood 
nderwood 
Remington 
Remington 
Remington 
Remington 
Remington 
temington 
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Amateur 


(One-half hour from copy) 


4255 43 
4292 51 
4380 72 
4317 60 
4262 58 
3898 45 
3682 50 
3495 20 
3539 41 
3489 72 


Novice 


(One-quarter hour from copy 


Underwood 
Remington 
Remington 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 


ert Targora 
sertha Davis 

rah Gold 
Maria Bruns 
Frank Hickey 
Elsa Hildebrandt 

nk Wnuck 


~ 


€ 


1511 30 
1469 26 
1504 39 
1387 27 
1474 
1418 


3 


> 


Second Annual Typewriting Contest for 


State of Kansas 
Won by Argentine High School, Kansas City 


N March 16, 1917, the Second An- 
nual State Typewriting Contest for 


the high schools of the State of 
Kansas held at Lawrence, Kansas. 
The contest was decided on points accord- 
ing to the following arrangement: Five 
points were given for first place, three for 
and two for third, and one for 
The Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, was declared the 
winner, making a total of nine points, and 
taking the silver loving-cup 
awarded to the winning school by Gov- 
ernor Capper, of Kansas. 

Wichita High School won second place 
with a total of six points, and one of its 
Fernella Seesholts, received a 
beautiful silver cup offered by the commit- 
tee to the winner in the beginners’ class. 

\rkansas City High School took third 


was 


second. 


‘ 


fourth place. 


handsome 


pupils. 


place, getting five points through the ef- 
forts of Miss Ethel Ruf, who won the con- 
test in the advanced class with a net speed 
of 83 words a minute. 

In the beginning class, in which there 
were twenty-nine contestants, the first nine 
typists used the index-fingers-first method. 
In the advanced class, in which there were 
twenty-three contestants, the first six were 
trained by the same method. Owing to 
the limitations of space, the full lists of 
contestants cannot be given. The names 
and records are given of all those in the 
advanced class writing a net of more than 
fifty words a minute, and in the beginning 
class all above forty words a minute. 

The contest was a great success, and we 
believe that much of the credit is due to the 
Chairman of the State Contest Committee, 
Mr. G. C. Brink, and his co-workers. 


Beginning Class 


Name School 


Fernella Seesholts Wichita 
Marie Walz Argentine, K. C. K. 
Frances Horne Argentine, K. C. K. 
v Green Wichita 
| Seever Atchison 


Machine 
Remington 
Underwood 995 39 
Underwood 
Underwood 932 36 
Remington 939 42 


Gross Errors Net Words Net Rate 


1014 37 


1008 48 





Name 
Marjorie Spurlock 
Keith Gilbert 
Herta Smith 
Corlene Davis 
Anna Anderson 
Bertha Cordary 
Lillian Stephenson 
Bernice Blades 


Name 


THE GREG 
School 
Kansas City 
Hutchinson 
Argentine, K. C. 
Wichita 
Osage City 
Arkansas City 
Osage City 
Chapman 


School 


K. 


G WRITER 
Machine ( 
nderwood 
Inderwood 
'inderwood 

Remington 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Underwood 

Remington 


{dvanced Class 
Machine ( 


FOR MAY 
Net Words 
i12 
664 
655 
650 
631 
621 
620 


593 


irOss 
897 
914 
955 
910 
741 
791 
785 


758 


xrOss rrors Net Words 


Net Rat 
12438 83 
1090 
1067 
1001 
984 
972 
947 
913 
894 
891 


1388 
1220 
1202 
1166 
1344 
1142 
1052 
993 
1084 
1061 
998 
S64 
1009 
1082 


1077 


Ethel Ruf nderwood 29 
Elizabeth De y 
Robert Short 
Hallie Davis 

Loy Feisley 
Henry Taintor 
Myrtle Barclay 
Fern Leland 
Estella Opperman 
Helen Booth 
Edythe Carter 
Nellie White 
Walter Goller 
Harold Sparklin 
Lily Oslund 


Arkansas City 
Argentine, K. ¢ 
Kansas City 
Argentine, K. ¢ 
Argentine, K. C. 
Wichita 

Osage City 
Wichita 

Kl Dorado 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Osage City 
Leavenworth 
Hiawatha 
Topeka 


nderwood 


nde 


K. 
rwood 
rwood 


K. nde 


K. rwood 
rwood 


rwood 


nde 

nde 

nde 
Remington 
Underwood 
Remington 
Underwood 
Underwood 
Underwood 
L. C. Smith 
Remington 


She) 
779 
764 
752 
743 


“ay 


ae ee 


Senior Division 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Blanche Bernardin 
Edna B. Corless 
Marion F. Huse 
Mary C. Silvia 

Elsie A. Thomas 


PENNSYLVANI 
Dorothy Himmel! 


Catherine O’Brien 
Gertrude Pike 
Catherine Woodson 


Mary Hill 
Tom G. Keyt 
Lionel Lorie 


ARIZONA 
Walter M. Finlay 
Carrie Vivian McCul ger 
John D. Wells 

ILLINOIS 
W. J. Corbridge 
Catherine Doherty 
Marguerite Munds 
Mary O'Connor 
Annette Quedens 
Frances Reskie 
Alice A. Silhanek 
Dorothy F. Steel 


lar 
Ida Peterson 


NEBRASKA 
Loyd Council 
M. V. Hodgins 
Blanche Waterman 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Pear! Collins 


TEXAS 
Mary Eppstein 
Ray Ginsburg 
Annie Perea 
Bernice Stiles 


Annie Viola Sarah 
MINNESOTA 
Emma Ballman 
Florian M. Betz 
Arthur Christiansen 
Beth Eastman 
Anna L. Keller 
Minnie M. Liedtke 
Francis MeGuire 
Walburga E. Schaefer 
Ruth Spong 
Helen C. Von Bank 


MISSOURI 
Frankie Hamilton 
Mary Moon 
Anastasia Murphy 


ARKANSAS 
Gertrude Verfurth 

NEW 
Thurber H 
Irving Herz 
Roland S. Owen 


YORK 


CALIFORNIA 
Bierce 


Leland Johnston 
Mae Kenney 
Marietta A. Zaro 
VERMONT 
Elsie Demeritt 


KANSAS 
Letha Cook 
Marie Eresch 
Raymond Hutchinson 
Earl Knauss 
Oran L. Miller 


CANADA Reba 
Nellie Healey 
Catherine O'Connell 


OHIO 
Anna M. Alge 
Marie Bacon 
Nathaniel T. 
Paul Sylvester 

lacher 
Nellie G 
Margaret 


WASHINGTON 
Annie Byrne 
Jessie O'Shea 


Boss 
COLORADO Har 
Lois Flanders 
Clyne Garland 
Lottie M. Hall 


WISCONSIN 
Sadie Pattersor 


Hooper 
Wilson 


KENTUCKY 
Rosella Santel 


Junior Division 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Margaret T. Boodry 
Gladys Anna Brown 
Harriet Mae Buckley 
Mabel Cavanaugh 
Frances Connerton 
Annie T. Coughlin 
Mary Coyne 
Mabel B. Crankshaw 
Ethel Dunkerley 
Richard H. Fitton 
Helen Tatifera'’ Madeline O'Brien 
Mary Agnes Hayden yy tg mS ~ 

- William Herman Everett F. Raiph 

IOWA Jennie Hodgson Gertrude May Robin- 

Josephine M. Irving Vera Kelley son 

(Concluded on page 467) 


Marion E. Lambert Sanft 

Ethel Ann Lee 

Marion Louise 
comber 

Elizabeth M. McGaw 

Margaret McGuire 

Thomas Edward 
McHugh 

Irene Florence 
Michel 

Mabel Montgomery 

Lillian M. Murphy 


Bessie B. 
Alice J. Seabury 
Elizabeth Seabury 
Frances Seligson 
Max Shenk 
Drusilla Mabe! Slat 
Margaret Sullivar 
Margaret V. Su 
Laura Tetrault 
Agnes Alice Wals 
Alice Wane 
Elizabeth Warre! 
Jennie Weldon 
Edith Ethel W 
ker 
Bessie Williams« 
Beatrice Alice Y 
Israel R. Zaontz 


FLORIDA 
Audrey Perry 


ARIZONA 
Rosalie Bowles 
Mayme Gilley 
Lillian Larsen 
Elvira Maldonado 
Clarence R. Martin 


Ma- 
ILLINOIS 
Elizabeth Joppek 
Olive Sampson 
Helen Thomas 
ARKANSAS 
Ora Belle Williams INDIANA 
Rosie Chenoweth 
CALIFORNIA Ethel Salters 
Geneva A. Damewood A, Franklyn 
Haviland Johnston Cora Wehster 
Francis Profumo Marie Wimmer 


Walker 


COLORADO 
Georgia Cramp 
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Born 1802—Died 1876 


T. STEWART * 
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rhis is the ninth article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”—published 
courtesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 





ghe Question Shop 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of MStenogra- 
phers’ Problems, Per- 


sonal and Professional 


Stenographic Opportunities in 
Export Work 


NE of the effects of the great war 
() on American business has been to 

give us a prominent place—un- 
doubtedly first place—among the export 
nations of the world. One of our present 
problems is how best to maintain this po- 
sition and how to handle the immense ex- 
port business most profitably. The ste- 
nographer who has a thorough knowledge 
of shorthand and a high degree of skill 
on the typewriter as a foundation will find 
here a big field. 

Mr. William Moskowitz, of the Foreign 
Department of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, has an interesting article in 
Remington Notes about some of the special 
problems that a stenographer in an export 
department has to meet. 

There are special terms with 
which a stenographer in this work should 
be familiar, and for which it would be well 


to have special shorthand forms. 


some 


You will hear mentioned: consular invoices, 
surance policies, manifests, certificates of 
origin, dock receipts, order and direct bills of 
iding, letters of credit and authority, sight 
ind time drafts, documentary and clear drafts, 
general average and particular average, abbre- 
viations such as f. o. b. and c. i. f., and other 
important words and expressions that crop up 
intly in the work of the department. The 
stenographer should acquire a knowledge of 
what these mean as soon as possible, the sooner, 
naturally, the better. He should learn what is 
meant by shipping goods on consignment; what 
transshipment means; learn something about 
foreign exchange and the nominal value in 
ed States money of the currency of the 
rincipal countries of the world; learn what 
‘rawback means and what its advantages are. 


yct 


Then there is a knowledge of trade 
routes and of the different ways in which 
shipments intended for various destina- 
tions can be forwarded. 


He should acquire a knowledge of trade 
routes. ‘Take, for instance, a shipment to Petro- 
grad. Learn that it may be sent, among other 
routes, via Libau, via Stockholm, via Hull, and 
at certain seasons of the year via Archangel. 
Take a shipment to Shanghai; learn that it 
may be sent by steamer direct from New York 
via the Panama Canal, the Cape of Good Hope, 
or via the Suez Canal; or overland by rail to 
San Francisco, Seattle, or Vancouver; or by 
steamer to Galveston, then by rail to San Fran- 
cisco, and then by water to Shanghai. 


In regard to cable messages, Mr. Mos- 
kowitz says: 


Learn the names of the different cable com- 
panies, the kinds of service they offer, and the 
varying rates for such services. You should 
become familiar with the different cable code 
books on the market, Western Union, A, B, C, 
Liebers’ and others. With regard to cable mes- 
sages, the prevailing opinion, I find, seems to 
be that only words containing up to ten letters 
may be used and counted as one word; it may 
interest you to know that this applies only to 
messages in which one code word appears, or 
more than one. In cables written in plain 
language, the length allowed for a word is fif- 
teen letters; five figures count as one word. 


It is well for the stenographer to know, 
however, that the use of codes in cable 
messages to foreign countries has been 
suspended since the declaration of war, 
and that only messages in plain language 
are now accepted. 

The relation of the United States Gov- 
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ernment to American exporters is of im 
portance. 

l’amiliarize yourself with the fact that our 
government assists American exporters in devel 
oping a market for their goods abroad. The 
Department of Commerce is an efficient and 
splendidly organized department of the govern- 
ment which is actively aiding our manufacturers 
and merchants by suggesting the names of inter- 
ested concerns abroad, submitting figures and 
reports on almost any line of business in foreign 
countries, sending out commercial attachés and 
trade experts to the principal centers of the 
world, and answering all sorts of questions on 
foreign trade, expansion and development. The 
Daily Consular Reports, now called Commerce 
Reports, are also very useful and interesting 
and should be carefully read as they contain 
excellent pointers and suggestions. 

The use of foreign systems of weights 
and measures is another point on which 


the export stenographer should be well in- 


formed. 


And how many are at all familiar with the 
metric How many know 
meter is more than a yard or less? Whether a 
pound is more than a kilogram or less? You 
should know that it is highly to be recommended 
that foreign commercial invoices and_ shipping 
cases show the weights and measurements in the 
metric system as well as in our own, partic- 
ularly on shipments to non-English-speaking 
territories. 


system ? whether a 


In this connection an article on “The 
Metric ‘Myth’,” in the current issue of the 
Literary Digest, will be of particular in- 
terest. This article quotes at length from 
Mr. F. A. Halsey, editor emeritus of The 
American Machinist. Mr. Halsey argues 
universal adoption of the 
metric system, but he admits the necessity 


against the 


of a knowledge of foreign units of meas 
urement to those who handle foreign trade. 
He says: 


There is a certain amount of information, as 
distinguished from construction, that should be 
given to a foreign buyer in his own units of 
measurement, be they metric or non-metric. Of 
machine for example, the capacity or 
dimensions of the largest piece of work to which 
they are ada} ted, the dimensions of the space 
occupied, and the weight should be 
the customer's units. We print our catalogs 
for foreign buyers in their own languages, and 
it would he 


tools, 


given in 


of large advantage to ourselves if 
we could conduct correspondence in those lan- 
This 


comilne rcial ind 


most of us cannot do, but we 
information 


gauges. 


can give general 
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ind invoice goods in foreign weights and meas 
res. ‘This it is the most common of 
to do, and this is all there is of the for 
trade myth 
lo say that this involves the metric syste 
is equivalent to saying that the printing of cat 
alogs for, or the writing of letters to Spanis! 
America in the Spanish language involves the 
adoption of that language. ‘To say that the steel 
mills of Pennsylvania shall change their entire 
mill practice and procedure, in order to invoice 
shipments in metric instead of English tons, 


preposterous. 


commor 


The geographical feature is of course of 
great importance. 


I have not yet mentioned the geographi 
feature. The average young man or woman wi 
find that the knowledge he or she possesses 0 
things geographical is limited. Where, for ir 
stance, is Bogota, Saigon, La Paz, Wellington, 
Singapore, Helsingfors? You will note that 
um not asking you London, Shanghai, 
Sydney, Havana, or Panama City are. It j 
obvious that such places are or should be com 
mon knowledge But those I have first mer 
tioned are all important, commercially 
otherwise. Then let us, for instance, take cities 
of lesser importance and prominence, yet ver) 
active commercial centers: Durban in Sout! 
Africa, Perth and Brisbane in Australia, 
Bangkok in Siam, Bahia in Brazil, and Medellir 
in Colombia. Do you know them? A _ goo 
knowledge of geography and distances betwee 
places is indeed an essential qualification 
one who aspires to a position in an export d 


where 


partment. 


There are a number of interesting prob 


lems in connection with the postage o1 


foreign mail. 


The necessity for an accurate knowledge of 
the correct amount of postage to be placed 
correspondence intended for dispatch to foreig 
countries requires no comment. 

There are various ways of avoiding this ev 
one of them being to use envelopes of a differ 


color for foreign mail only. 

Speaking of postage, how many are aw 
of the existence of what is known as an “intet 
national reply coupon”? If you are particul I 
letter to 


that 


eager to 
merchant, say in 


receive 1 reply to your 
Marseilles, it is obvious 
you cannot send him United States postagt 
stamps if you wish to pay the postage. \ 
you need to do is to go to any post office 

buy for six cents a “reply coupon” which, whe 
sent to a ibroad, may be redeemed 
many countries for a stamp good in that count 
letter throug! 


person 


ind capable of. carrying a 

the United States 
How many know 

ipplies on letters to 


cent 


that the two 
England, to the Re} 
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Panama, to Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, the 
ppines, Shanghai in China, and the United 

tes Naval Hospital at Yokohama, among 
places? 


[he methods of handling shipments to 
different 


countries is another detail of 


Do you know what lighterage is or means? 

What chartering a vessel is? What demurrage 

Useful to know, all of them. Learn which 

uuntries are to which goods may be con- 

d “to order”; those to which ship 

must be consigned direct to some in- 

ial or company. Inform yourself on these 

methods of shipping and the difficulties 

“direct” shipments present over “order” 
ments. 


also 


Mr. Moskowitz’s advice about learning 
foreign languages is particularly helpful, 
is he has had special experience along this 


ne 


There is also another subject which is inti- 
ely bound up with export work, and that 
the matter of languages. Naturally, the 
re languages one speaks, reads and writes, 
more indispensable and valuable one be- 
nes, particularly in an export department 
th international affiliations. Broadly speak- 
I would say that where a concern does an 
national business the most important lan- 
guage to learn is Spanish, because of the great 
of its But here a warning must be 

ded. Just now one hears a great deal about 

e desirability of learning Spanish. An ex- 
nt thing, I grant you. But do not let your 

he deluded by tales of easy conversational 
pictorial methods of learning Spanish. 
tudy of foreign languages has come par 

rly within my line of experience and, 
refore, I feel that I may be excused if I 
with a certain tone of authority on this 
I know of no short cuts. I do know, 
er, that the only way to learn a language 
wr stenography, or anything else for that 
is by hard and patient work, digging 
plugging away from the beginning to end, 
no skimping. I am firmly convinced that 
e can learn Spanish or any other language 
t a fair knowledge of the grammar and 
of his own language and a reasonably 
ocabulary. Intelligent people do not be- 
in advertisements which profess to teach 
h in thirty shorthand in a 
or piano playing in twenty lessons. No 
to acquire, yet of all I know 
ve studied, I can truthfully say that 
is relatively the simplest, due to its 
rative freedom from grammatical excep 
f all kinds, the facility of pronunciation, 
ts general consistency. As I have said, 
the mastery of any language is a matter 
tient and hard work, a useful working 


use. 


; 


lessons, or 
re 1S easy 


h 
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knowledge may, nevertheless, be acquired by a 
diligent student in a comparatively short time. 


A knowledge of Spanish and Spanish 
shorthand is undoubtedly one of the big- 
which the 
nographer can possess. 


assets progressive ste- 
It is a phase of 


professional preparedness to which many 


pre st 


stenographers are now giving attention. 


s 


i 


Why Stenographers Win Advance- 
ment 


Some interesting points have been 
brought out in connection with the stand- 
ardization test for stenographers which is 
ing conducted in Rochester, New York, by 
the Education Committee of the Chamber 
The Rochester Democrat 


gives considerable space to the results of 


of Commerce. 


questionnaires which were sent out, both to 
stenographers and employers. 

One of the questions is, “What condi- 
tions or agencies contributed most to your 
The following are some typical 
statements from about a hundred replies: 


success ?”” 


“My own personal desire to rise in the world.” 

“Home practice and co-operation.” 

“Evening School work.” 

“Accuracy and willingness.” 

“When in doubt asking—and 
bering.” 

“Diligent attention to 
in my work.” 

“Being employed where there was opportun- 
ity for advancement.” 

““None.” 

“A willingness for lots of work, and an in 
domitable will to ‘get ahead.’” 

“Neatness, accuracy, politeness.” 

“Pleasant conditions at the office, and a desire 
to make my work ‘just a little better.’” 

‘A thorough knowledge of shorthand, and 
putting myself into the position of liking and 
enjoying my work, rather ‘than just doing it.” 

“A good boss.” 

“My interest in, and liking for my work.” 

“Sel f-confidence.” 

“Familiarity with technical terms.” 

“Personal initiative.” 


“Hard work.” 


then remem 


business and interest 


five the 


At least 


greatest contributing cause of success. 


gave “accuracy as 

{1s opposed to the answers to this ques- 
tion, the replies to the next one, “To what 
agencies do you attribute retarded devel- 
opment or advancement?” interest- 
ing. Some follow: 


are 
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“Promotion by seniority, with too little con- 
sideration for qualifications.” 

“Environment and working conditions in the 
office.” 

“Lack of sufficient general education, too 
many outside interests, and frequent changing 
of work.” 

“Handling too large a variety of work, and 
taking dictation from too many people.” 

“My own qualities.” 

“Lack of education and too many other in- 
terests.” 

“Til health.” 

“Insufficient business education.” 
who did not graduate.) 

“Not having work enough to keep busy.” 

“Being given the impression that quantity was 
the prime requisite, and then finding out that 
my employer was a close observer of quality.” 

“Home training; lack of general education; 
insufficient business education; disagreeable of- 
fice surroundings.” 

“Holding a position where concentration was 
almost impossible.” 

“I like my position so well that I have not 
wanted to change to a position where there was 
more room for advancement.” 


(From one 


What Employers Say 


In contrast with these replies are those 
of a number of employers to practically 
the same question: “Where stenographic 
help has been unsatisfactory, to what con- 
ditions or agencies do you attribute it?’’ 
Here the employers were asked to check 
one of the following answers: 


Home training. 

General education 

Business experience 
office. 

Environment and working conditions in your 
office. 

Number and character of outside interests. 

Inherent qualities, or lack of certain qualities. 


before entering your 


In one group of replies, thirty-five em- 
ployers attributed stenographers’ ineffi- 
ciency to some extent to the lack of suf- 
ficient general education; twenty-three to 
the lack of proper business education; 
twenty-two to the stenographers’ business 
experience previous to the present posi- 
tion; thirteen to the lack of necessary qual- 
ities; ten to home training; eight to the 
character or number of the outside inter- 
ests of the stenographer, and two to condi- 
tions in their own office. 

Some of the employers mentioned other 
causes, among them “lack of interest in 
their work.” 
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Methods of Application Important 


The demand for stenographers has prob- 
ably never been so great as at the present 
time, and yet every business day in the 
year many presumably well trained ste- 
nographers apply for positions which they 
fail to secure. According to Miss Cherri 
Sutton, of the Women’s Department of the 
State Employment Bureau of the State of 
New York, one reason for this is that 
many girls do not know how to apply for 
positions, and most of them fail to realize 
the importance of details of personal ap 
pearance. 


Because so many girls who have been sent 
to work in offices have been refused employment, 
Miss Sutton has been formulating some “dos 
and don’ts” to help them. Miss Sutton em- 
phasizes these essentials in a girl applicant for 
work: 

Good 
flashiness. 

Don’t talk too much when you apply. 

Don’t be too anxious to impress. 

Have clean hands and finger nails. 

Show willingness to learn. 

With the position taken girls should make 
it a point to be punctual, to be willing and to 
be interested. 

Miss Sutton pointed out to-day that the field 
for office workers had been over-crowded, but 
since the first of the year there is a good demand 
for good girls. 


appearance, neatness in dress, not 


Age Does Not Matter 


“Why don’t girls get the places when thes 
apply? That is troubling us,” Miss Sutton said 
“We find that many girls fail to please when 
they apply. General appearance is the first 
thing the employer notes. He considers neat- 
ness of dress. So many girls come here rouged 
and powdered and flashily dressed that we 
cannot hope to place them. One of the first 
things I note is the girl’s hands and finger nails 
Girls are too anxious to impress and talk too 
much. They should talk little and let employers 
draw them out. They should show willingness 
to learn. Age does not matter much unless one 
is extremely young or old. Some want young 
girls that they can train and others want older 
girls who are experienced. Both have a fair 
chance.” 


We are sure that many of our readers 
have had interesting experiences in mak- 
ing applications for positions which they 
will be glad to pass on to the rest of us 
We hope to be able to print some of these 
experiences in a later issue, 





Conducted by Fred H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re- 


porter 


Variable Conditions in Reporting—II 


N the previous article on this subject 
some of the causes of speed were dis- 


cussed and some of the conditions 


which make speed only a relative term. As 
a further illustration of the thought that 
speed is a relative term and bearing in 
mind that some matter, because of its un- 
usual arrangement, is difficult to write, I 
want to give a few sentences in illustra- 


tion. In a discussion about oil which I 
reported recently, the sentence occurred: 
“Coal tar filtered is coal tar.” A sentence 
like this requires a second thought to com- 
prehend its meaning when given in con- 
nection with a general discussion of the 
subject. As illustrations of purely tech- 
nical matter in its relation to speed, note 
these sentences: “A mixture of dehydrated 
water-gas-tar and coal-tar distillate or 
creosote will have no more matter insoluble 
in benzol than the pure distillates or creo- 
sote oils, and will be less expensive than 
the coal-tar-creosote solution under discus- 
sion.” “Timbers treated with an oil sup- 
posed to be high in naphthalene have been 
attacked by limnoria, sphaeroma and xylo- 
trya.” 

Compare matter of this kind with the 
following, which is quoted from a discus- 
sion had in Congress: “I would like to 
have the gentleman’s view on the same 
question that I asked of the chairman of 
the committee. Does not the gentleman 
think it is a wrong method of legislation 
to discriminate in favor of one as against 
another citizen?” 

There is no inference to be drawn that 
the discussion on oil or preservatives is al- 
ways as difficult nor the discussion in Con- 
gress always as easy, for that is not the 


point under discussion. The illustration 
merely attempts to bring out the fact that 
speed is a relative term. 

Speed is again a relative term when 
considered in the light of favorable or 
unfavorable reporting conditions. You 
can imagine one situation where there is 
perfect quiet in the court room, or where 
the acoustic properties of the room enable 
the auditors to hear the dominant sounds 
of all the words, where one person talks 
at a time, and where he talks clearly and 
with expression. On the other hand, you 
can imagine a condition where the acoustic 
properties of the courtroom are such that 
for that one reason it is difficult to hear 
what is said, where there are disturbances 
in the court room, such as other people 
talking, where the speaker does not speak 
distinctly, where the speaker talks with an 
accent, where he uses incorrect English, 
where the reporter has not a satisfactory 
writing table, where he is far removed 
from the point where the speaking is go- 
ing on, and where innumerable situations 
may arise unfavorable to reporting. Here 
again speed is a relative term. There is 
nothing more exhausting to the reporter 
than to be placed in the position of trying 
to make a verbatim transcript and then 
not to be able to hear what is said. In 
one or two of the courts in Chicago the 
judges make their rulings in such a low 
tone of voice that the reporters are con- 
stantly uneasy about the rulings that have 
been made or those that may be made. Be- 
cause of that conscientiousness and sin- 
cerity of purpose that a real reporter is 
possessed of, inaudible statements which 
he must hear but cannot, disturb all his 
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List of “‘Him 
I told him 
they told him 
we told him 
we told him that 
when I told him 
when I told him that 
I saw him 
I said to him 
you saw him 


you said to him 


tell him 

did you tell him 

what did you tell him 
Why did you tell him 
gave him 

I met him 

she met him 

we met him 

permit him 

when did you see him 
when next did you see him 


when did you next see him 
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Phrases 


vhen you saw him 
did you see him 
to him 


did you say 


what did you say to him 


1 see him then 
where did you see him 
where did you say to hin 
I asked him 


I left him 


to see him 


I went to see him 


I asked to see him 


I came to see him 


come to see him 


could you see him 


to him 


write him 


when did you write him 


I know him 


I have known him 


did you know him 


have you told him 
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rts, even his efforts to get what he can 
r distinctly. Many other instances 
cht be cited showing that speed, when 
idered in the light of favorable condi- 
s, is not so formidable, whereas speed 
nsidered in the light of unfavorable con- 
ons approaches the impossible. 
\ good way to meet unfavorable condi- 
ns of the kind mentioned, as well as 
not mentioned, is to be indifferent 
toward them, to keep yourself in the atti- 
tude of not allowing them to disturb you. 
Having that attitude toward the disturbing 
elements and through studied effort eager- 
y availing yourself of every opportunity 
to do your work calmly and efficiently, 
difficulties which loom large on the 
horizon of everyday work may be less 
troublesome at the point of experience. 
Those who have not experienced just 
what it means to write at a high rate of 
peed cannot fully appreciate the nervous 
force required to endure the strain pro- 
duced by rapid writing for a long period 
It is this inordinate expense of 
energy that often justifies the higher 
charge made by court reporters. Assum- 
ing that a reporter writes 175 words a 
minute, and assuming that each word re- 
quires, on the average, a stroke and a half 
n its execution, it becomes necessary for 
the reporter to make four accurate and 
legible strokes a second. It is an easy 
itter to perform a feat of this kind for 
1 few minutes, but for an hour or two or 
it is a different matter. Think of 
greater difficulty at 250 words a min- 
There is no time to specu- 
on the correct outline and very little 
time to think what the correct outline 
should be. Writing at this rate calls into 
lay the knowledge not only of the ele- 
mentary forms learned in school, but the 
idvanced forms set forth in the manual 
nd other publications which exemplify the 
ghest and best use of the system. It 
calls for a facility in the execution of 
forms which is the result of a very 
derable intelligent practice. The ex- 
ordinary expense of energy involved re- 
tes itself to the physical condition of the 
rter at the time the work commences 
emphasizes the importance of suffi- 
vitality in reserve to meet a stren- 


of time. 


+} 
ree 


e, or more. 


na 
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uous situation of this kind. This work 
may be made more difficult by having to 
report matter which seems of no particu- 
lar value, or the recital of opinions dis- 
tinctly opposite to those popularly held. 
The suggestion with reference to meeting 
unfavorable conditions helps largely in 
meeting strenuous conditions. By readily 
adapting one’s self to the task through 
the coordination of one’s faculties, the 
greatest efficiency one is capable of at the 
time may be reached. 


«) 
“Mr. and Mrs.” 


HE expression “Mr. and Mrs.” oc- 
I curs frequently in taking testimony, 
and when the term is used in con- 
nection with a series of names, and when 
those names are interspersed with simply 
“Mr.” or “Mrs.” or “Miss” a brief and 
legible form for the expression “Mr. and 
Mrs.” is desirable. 
At a convention of the Gregg reporters 
a few years ago this form was suggested 
by Mr. Gregg, as the writer remembers it: 


E—M. 


The great usefulness of a brief form 
for this expression was emphasized in a 
case the writer reported recently where a 
great many questions were asked about a 
series of social functions or parties. Each 
time one particular question was asked, 
“Who was there?” the answers ran some- 
thing like this: “Mr. and Mrs. Hanson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brody, Mr. and Mrs. Bock, 
Mr. Holmes, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, Mrs. 
Dough, Miss Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters.” As the names of those present 
at the various parties changed consider- 
ably and as it was desired to show that 
certain individuals attended each and all 
of the parties, it was convenient to have a 
short and legible form for the expression 
“Mr. and Mrs.” 


M—reversed 


coo 


“There is no investment that pays 
larger dividends in this world, all things 
considered, than cheerful smiles and kind. 
words.” 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association Notes 


The following applications have been received: 


Albert C. Gaw, Chicago, II. 
Bertha Barnet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Katherine A. Walsh, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
James M. McCullough, Davenport, Wash. 
Joseph Howe, Fort William, Ontario. 
Richard W. Gutheil, Hoboken, N. J. 
Walter S. Hammell, Trenton, N. J. 
Joseph B. Merrill, Chicago, II. 

Sydney W. Brown, Toronto, Can. 
W. R. Williams, Chicago. 
J. F. Bray, Sigourney, Iowa. 


Harry L. Clausen, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HE program for the 19th annual con- 
T vention is being prepared and will be 

issued in the near future. Don’t forget 
the time—the week of August 20th, and the 
place—Niagara Falls, Canada side, at the Hotel 
Clifton, a magnificent hostelry directly facing 
the falls, and up to date in every particular, 


recently completed at a cost of half a million 
dollars, where every comfort is provided for 
our members during the sessions of the conven- 


moderate rates. 
too (for it is worth considering), 
that it may be the last time that we shall see 
in all its glory the great falls of Niagara, 
which has been the theme of travelers, authors, 
artists and poets for more than a century past, 
but which, is undergoing changes which 
we are told will in time in the destruc- 
tion of much former beauty and 
grandeur 

Not the least among the attractions of 
Niagara is the magnificent view of the falls at 
night. Those of us whose stay at this famous 
resort has been limited to a day and night will 
remember with what regret we have watched 
the magnificent spectacle fade away in the 
gloom of the evening shadows, leaving only its 
ceaseless roar as we return to our hotel for 
a night’s rest before taking the early morning 
train for home 

It is a comfort to learn that all this is 
changed now, and the problem has been solved 
by the Davis system of flood lighting, where in 
place of the artificial are light glare, the beams 
are diffused through the water, the spray and 
mists, instead of upon them, and the powerful 
light of one hundred Davis nitrogen incandes- 
cent lamps of 500,000 candle power each im- 
bedded in reflecting hoods distributes its mellow 
beams over the vast area, producing the nearest 
approach to sunlight that has yet been devised 
by man, and thus the glory of the daylight 
vision is preserved through the hours of the 


night. 


tion at 
Consider, 


alas 
result 
of its 


Recommended by W. L. James and C. E. Weller. 
Recommended by Paul Wisenall and C. E. Weller. 
Recommended by Paul Wisenall and C. E. 
Recommended by W. L. James and C. E. Weller 
Recommended by C. A. Matthews and H. T. 
Recommended by Arthur R. Bailey and C. E. Weller 
Recommended by Samuel Powis, Jr., and A. E. Robinson 
Recommended by William L. James and C. FE. Weller. 
Recommended by H. O. Taylor and Thomas Bengough 
Recommended by W. L. 
Recommended by Gordon L. Elliott and Robert C. Turner. 
Recommended by E. S. Park and W. L. James. 


Welk r 


Owens 


James and C. E. Weller. 


Niagara is fortunately situated for easy ac- 
cess from all parts of the country. It is un 
necessary to point out to our eastern friends 
the well-known rail and water routes that lead 
to this famous resort. The same facilities are 
also afforded our western members, to 
whom the choice of rail and water is pre- 
sented. 

It is difficult to conceive of a more delightful 
trip during the hot days and nights of August 
than a circle of the Great Lakes, embarking 
at Duluth on one of the floating hotels of 
Superior, passing the Soo with its famous 
rapids, touching at Mackinac and thence direct 
to Buffalo without change, or starting from 
Chicago on a fast sailing steamer, traversing the 
length of Lake Michigan, through Huron to 
Detroit and through Lake Erie to Buffalo, an 
ideal trip for our tired members seeking rest 
and recreation after the close of a hard season 
of court work. 

Our Canadian brothers are making elaborate 
preparations for our entertainment, following 
the adjournment of the convention. They have 
ippointed local committees on Finance, Recep- 
tion, Publicity, Aute trips, Luncheon and Tea, 
City Hall and Hotel arrangements, Ladies’ re 
ception committee, etc. The entertainment ex 
tends over Friday and Saturday of convention 
week. This is a fine opportunity to get closer 
to our Canadian members whose hearts are al 
ways with us, and from whom we may learn 
much of the benefits of organization and cer 
tification. While some of their members are i! 
the front, fighting the battles of their mother 
country and making a record for courage and 
bravery second to none in the world, there are 
still many remaining to welcome us. 

One of our members, a lady experienced 
reporting bankruptcy proceedings, testimony in 
land commissioner courts and _ coroners’ 
quests wishes a permanent position. Address 
Secretary Weller, No. 206 Masonic Temple 
Laporte, Ind. 
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Studies in English for Stenographers—IX 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


AST month we studied the correct 
I, use of personal pronouns. Relative 
pronouns present almost as many 
difficulties. In fact, many very well edu- 
cated persons, including writers of note, 
seem incapable of distinguishing between 
who and whom. Yet the rules that govern 
their use are not at all complicated. 

Relative pronouns take their name from 
the fact that they relate or refer the 
clause which they introduce to a noun or 
pronoun in the principal statement. Such 
a noun or pronoun is called the antecedent 
of the relative pronoun. 

Ex.—The man, who was an Englishman, lec- 

tured on the war. 

The relative pronoun who introduces the 
clause who was an Englishman and relates 
it to the antecedent man. 

The antecedent is not always expressed. 
For example, in the sentence “Who steals 
my purse steals trash,” the antecedent of 
who is he understood. 

There are two classes of relative pro- 
nouns, simple and compound. The simple 
relatives are who, with its case forms 
whose and whom, which that, what, as 
after “such” or “same,” and but after a 
negative. 

Who refers to persons or to animals of 
unusual intelligence. 

Ex.—The girl who is twelve years old en- 

rolled yesterday. 
This is the lighthouse keeper’s dog, 
Jerry, who has saved so many lives. 

Whose is the form of who used to show 
possession. 

Ex.—The boy whose coat was stolen was 

afraid to go home. 

Whom is the objective form of who. 

Ex.—The woman to whom the letter was 

given has lost it. 

Which refers to things. 

Ex.—The table, which was of carved oak, 

sold for a hundred dollars. 

That refers to either persons or things. 

Ex.—The men that were captured were half 

starved. 
The horses that were captured were half 
starved. 


What is sometimes called the “double 
relative” because it includes its own ante- 
cedent. 

Ex.—Do not repeat what I told you. 


Compare this with the form 

Do not repeat the story that I told you. 
and you will see that the one word what 
is equivalent to the two words story and 
that. 

As is used after “such” and “same” in 
such constructions as 


Such men as are of military age must 
report at once. 

I suffered the same treatment as was ac- 
corded you. 


But when used with a negative, as 
“There is no fireside howsoe’er defended 
But has one vacant chair.” 


The Choice of the Right Relative 
Pronoun 


That should be used if the clause intro- 
duced is indispensable to the meaning of 
the sentence. Such a clause is called a 
Restrictive Clause because it limits or re- 
stricts the word to which it refers. 

Ex.—The children that were crippled by in- 
fantile paralysis are being treated. 

Here the clause is plainly necessary to 
a complete understanding of the sentence, 
since without it we would not know which 
children were being treated. 

Who or which should be used if the 
clause simply gives some additional infor- 
mation about the antecedent. A clause 
of this kind is called a non-restrictive 
clause: 

Ex.—Mrs. Wood's children, who were crip- 
pled by infantile paralysis, are being 
treated. 

In this sentence all Mrs. Wood's chil- 
dren are referred to, so that the clause 
simply tells something more about them 
but is not necessary to explain which chil- 
dren are meant. If only two or three of 
Mrs. Wood’s children had been ill, it 
would be proper to use that in the above 
sentence because the clause would then be 
needed to limit the word “children.” 

If two or more relative clauses refer to 
the same antecedent, no matter whether 
they are restricted or not, who or which 
is preferable to that. 


Ex.—The Germans, who were wounded and 
who had lain in the trenches for sev- 
eral days, were taken to the French 
hospitals. 
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which 


After a 


must be used instead of that. 


preposition, whom or 
Ex.—The boy to whom I talked was selling 
soap. 

The play to 
running. 

When the meaning of the pronoun is 

the same as “and he”’ or “and it,” who or 
which should be used in place of that. 

Ex. —We liked 


much, 


which you refer is still 


saw Hamlet, which we very 


This is equivalent to “We saw Hamlet, 
and we liked it very much.” 

For the sake of euphony, we prefer who 
or which to that the word “that” 
modifies the antecedent. 

Ex.—That girl who applied for the position 

was here again. 


when 


After indefinite use who in 
stead of that. 


Ex.—There are many who believe in universal 


pronouns 


service. 


When two or more relative clauses 

modify the same antecedent, use the same 

pronoun to introduce both. 

Mrs. Hale, who is noted for her charm, 
and who never fails to win her audi- 


ence, spoke next. 


Ex. 


When two or more relative clauses 
modify different antecedents, as when a 
clause occurs within a clause, a different 
pronoun may be used to prevent unpleas- 

ant repetition. 
Ex.—The purse that was in a drawer of the 
table which was sold has been re- 

covered 


Errors in Case 


All the relative pronouns except who 
keep the same form for all cases, and the 


trouble with this one is confined to the 
proper use of the nominative and objective 
forms. 

It is only necessary to keep in mind the 
invariable rule that the case of a relative 
pronoun is determined by its use in the 
clause it introduces, not its apparent 
use in the main sentence, or in a paren- 
thetical expression. 

Franklin P. Adams, better known as “F. 
P. A.,” is conducting in the New York 
Tribune a determined crusade against the 
misuse of whom for who. Under the cap- 
tion ““‘Whom are you?’ said Cyril,” he 
lampoons the careless or ignorant authors 
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this error to into their 
writings. (The error in this caption is 
discussed under interrogative pronouns 
Remember that a relative pronoun is al 
ways a part of the clause that it connects 


who allow creep 


It may be 
a. The Subject, when it is in the nomi 
native case. 
Ex.—Mrs. Haynes, 
work, is ill. 
(“Who” is the subject of the verb “does.” 
b. The Object of the verb of the clause, 
which takes the objective case. 
Ex.—Mrs. 


laundry work, is ill. 
(“Whom” is the object of the verb “hired.” 


who does our laundry 


Haynes, whom we hired to do our 


ce. The Object of a preposition in the 
clause, taking the objective case. 
Ex.—Mrs. Haynes, to whom we send our laun 
dry, is ill. 
(“Whom” is the object of the 
“by.” ) 


d. A Possessive modifying some noun 


preposit 


in the clause. 
The man 
home. 
(“Whose” modifies “arm.”) 
With these relationships fixed, it will b 
easy to discover the errors in the following 


Ex. whose arm was broken went 


sentences: 

Wrong: Morton Blake, who I knew at 
school, arrives to-night. 

The pronoun is the object of the vert 
“knew” and should take the objective form 
whom. 

Right: Morton Blake, whom I knew at 

school, arrives to-night. 

In many cases the relative. clause con 
tains a parenthetical expression whos 
verb is confused with the main verb of the 
clause. 

Wrong: These men, whom we know 
will be called to war, should be pre- 
pared. 

Here whom is not the object of the ver! 
“know,” but the subject of the verb “will 
Omitting the proper case of 
the relative pronoun is seen at once 
“These men, who will be called to war, 
ete.” Do not allow the presence of such 
parenthetical expressions to obscure th 
real position of the relative in the claus 

Right: These men, who we know will 
be called to war, should be prepared 


“we know,” 
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Observe the two examples following: 

Our lawyer, whom we trusted, 
(Object of the verb 


Right: 
failed us. 
“trusted.”’) 

Right: Our lawyer, who we trusted 
would win the case, could not con- 
vince the jury. (Subject of the verb 
“would win;” “trusted” in this in- 
stance being parenthetical. ) 

Wrong: Who do you think they will 

choose? 

Here who is not the subject of “do 
think” but the object of “will choose.” 
['ransposed, the sentence would read 
You think they will choose whom?” 

Right: Whom do you think they will 


( hoose ? 
oO? 


QO. A. T. Members 


(Continued from page 454) 
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Loyalty 


( The key will be given next 


month ) 


MINNESOTA 
Jerry Breen 
Bessie Campbell 
Beatrice E. Fleisch 

man 

Josephine C. Kauth 
Albin Lindman 
Maurice D. Marcotte 
Francis McGuire 
Henrietta Nolte 
Mary Pumper 
Teresa Schell 
Elizabeth Shields 
Frances Sickler 
Helen Staples 
Catherine M. Stein 
Ole Tufte 


MISSOURI 
Christy M. Broughton 
Fay Hunt 
Anna Mae LaVoo 
Alberta Neck 
H. C. Rogers 
Nora G. Vahey 


NEBRASKA 
Clara Cain 
Clara Eberle 
Hazel Henderson 
Wilhelmina Riffle 


NEVADA 
Edgar Dale 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alberta Bailey 
Arthur Bergeron 
Marion Westgate 
NEW YORK 
Thomas Alexander 
Anna Beach 
Ruth Brown 
Anthony Caruso 
Louise Dubois 
Mary A. Gorey 
Esther Kinzey 
Jennie Lube 
Helen Martens 
reorge McManus 
Alice C. Murphy 
Marguerite Nixon 


Cornelius Spoerry 
Anna B. Voorhees 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Ignatius Brown 
Myrtle Chouinard 
Minerva Flanery 
Calvert Gibson 
Joe Nolan 
Anna Roman 
Theodore Rudiselle 
Delry Webster 
Forest Wyman 


OHIO 
Margaret Bevenger 
Wyant W. Connell 
Myrtle Edwards 
Ruth Getter 
Edna Glick 
Beulah Hamilton 
Willa Jackson 
Eleanor Oesterle 
Warren Skidmore 
Isabella Thatcher 

OREGON 
Albert Beare 
Lillian Mulligan 
Lenore Swaggart 
Olive Wilson 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Winifred E. Patton 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frances Cach 
Edith Cary 
TENNESSEE 
Susan Regli Frawley 


TEXAS 
Ruth E. Keays 
May Belle Kuller 
Florence McKinney 
VERMONT 
Claudia Lillian 
Boucher 
Adelaide Wells Fraser 
Bertha May Hill 
Doris Leone Newton 
WISCONSIN 
Agnes M. Meidl 





Written by George E. Pople, San Jose, Cal. 
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The Battle Hymn of the Republic 
By Julia Ward Howe 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 











THE TIME TO GO 


If the man you call on squirms and wiggles and looks troubled, he’s busy 
and wants you to go.— Atchison Globe. | 
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Keys to the Shorthand Plates 


Health 


Health is the most desirable possession of man- 
kind. It is the most precious yet the most elu- 
sive of all possessions. 

The possession of health makes™ life a per- 
petual joy. Nothing daunts the man and woman 
possessed of health—nothing overawes, nothing 
discourages, nothing overpowers. It is the con- 
stant source of untold pleasures—pleasures 
nealculable and yet seldom appreciated until 
they are gone. Health means vim, vigor, snap 
ind energy. Health means clarity and strength 
f° mind; purity and beauty of soul. The healthy 
person is unconscious of discomfort; he rises 
superior to it. He dominates life instead of al- 
owing it” to dominate him. He is unconscious 
f the parts of his body or the functions they 
perform. He is a unit—a being—a man,” 
whole, complete, vigorous, perfect. To such a 
man, work is a joy; obstacles but opportunities 
for endeavor. He knows no weariness, no lassi- 


tude, no exhaustion,” and is easily recuperated. 
To grasp his hand is a pleasure; to gaze into 
his eyes a joy; to hear his voice is to feel” a 
thrill, and to peer into his mind is to be stimu- 
lated to higher achievement. 

Health supplies the courage, the daring, the 


boldness, the aggressiveness” in life. It is what 
makes initiative possible. 

With health comes immunity from disease, 
freedom from the dread of its constant ap- 
proach. The healthy, vigorous,” athletic stu- 
dent has no fear of disease; he is immune. 
What a wonderful state of body and mind to 
be in—free from disease, immune™ from it, 
ind without any fear of it. It is fear that 
kills, worry that deprives men and women of 
the joy of life and*” renders the passage of 
the days and years a mere existence. 

And this perfect gift is a free gift to every 
man. It is not™ the right of a favored few; 
it is not an exclusive privilege bestowed upon 
the chosen. It is free to all, the dower of all,” 
the right of all, within the reach of all. 

Are you despondent, depressed, unhappy? 
Then you are not in good health. Have you no 
vim,”* no energy in your every hour of the day? 
Is your step heavy, your lungs hard to work, 
your heart easily excited, your muscles easily™ 
tired? Then you are not in good health. Has 
your eye lost its clearness of vision; your skin 
its smooth purity; your hand-clasp its” vigor; 
your breath its sweetness? Then you are not in 
good health. 

No one can put an adequate financial value 
pon health. To one who™ is weak and ill, it 
s worth more than the combined riches in the 
The millionaire or the railroad magnate 
vho was a hundred times a millionaire, in his 
st days would have given every cent of his 

for the health he had sacrificed in his 
for™ financial supremacy. Physical 
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capital is worth a thousand times more than 
financial capital; it represents an asset that 
gives stability to a human career in™ the same 
way that a foundation supports the structure 
of a building. Without physical capital one is 
bankrupt regardless of what his financial capi- 
tal may™ be; he is a cipher in the world of real 
men and women. 

If you have health, treasure it as you treas 
ure life, for it™ is life. (552)—Sigmund 
Beldegreen. 


© 


Thrift 

Without me no man has ever achieved suc- 
cess, nor has any nation ever become great. 

I have been the bed rock of every successful 
career, and™ the cornerstone of every fortune. 

All the world knows me, and most of the 
world heeds my warning. 

The poor may have me as well” as the rich. 

He who possesses me has contentment in the 
present and surety for the future. 

I am of greater value than pearls, rubies™ 
and diamonds. 

Once you have me, no man can take me away. 

I lift my possessor to higher planes of liv- 
ing, increase his earning power,” and bring to 
realization the hopes of his life. 

I make a man well dressed and well fed. 

I insure absolutely against the rainy day.” 
I drive want and doubt and care away. 

I guarantee those who possess me prosperity 
and success. 

I have exalted those of low degree, and™ 
those of high degree have found me a helpful 
friend. 

To obtain me you need put out no capital, 
but personal effort, and on all’™ you invest in 
me I guarantee dividends that last through life 
and after. 

I am yours if you will take me. 

I am thrift. (199)—American 


Association. 
O 
What You Can Do with Your Will 


Power—(Continued ) 


—can he then develop” the character—the 
motor force—to drive him to success? Why, 
my friend, will power can not only be devel- 
oped, but it is often dry*” powder which needs 
only the match. Very frequently I think of 
the life of Abraham Lincoln—that wonderful 
man!—and thank God that I was permitted 
to meet him. Yet Abraham Lincoln developed 
the splendid sinews of his will after he was 
twenty-one. Before that he was just a”” rov- 


Bankers’ 
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ing, good-natured sort of a chap. Always have 
I regretted that I failed to ask him what spe- 
cial circumstance broke the chrysalis of his”” 
life and loosened the wings of his will. Many 
years ago some of the students of Temple held 
a meeting in a building opposite the™ Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. As they were leaving 
the building they noticed a foreigner selling 
peanuts on the opposite curb. While buying 
peanuts they got to” talking with the fellow 
and told him that anyone could obtain an edu- 
cation if he was willing to work for it. Eag- 
erly the poor fellow”” drank up all the infor- 
mation he could get. He enrolled at Temple 
and worked his way through, starting with the 
elementary studies. He is to-day” an eminent 
practicing physician in the national capital. 
Often I think of an office clerk who reached 
a decision that the ambitions which were stir- 
ring’™ in his soul could be realized if he could 


He attended our even- 


only get an education. 
. 50 


ing classes and was graduated with a B. S. 
degree. He is now the millionaire head of one 
of the largest brokerage houses in the country. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way!” But" 
one needs to use a little common sense about 
selecting the way. A general may determine to 
win a victory, but if he hurls his”” troops across 
an open field straight into the leaden sweep of 
the enemy’s artillery he invites disaster and de- 
feat. The best general lays his plans” care- 


fully, and advances his troops in the way that 


will best conserve their strength and numbers. 
So must a man plan his campaign of life.” 

No man has a right, either for himself or 
for others, to be at work in a factory, or a 
store, or anywhere else, unless”” he would work 
there from choice—money or no money—if he 
had the necessities of life. 

“As a man thinks, so is he,” says’ the writer 
of Proverbs; but as a man adjusts himself, so 
really is he, after all. One great trouble with 
many individuals is that they*™ are made up of 
all sorts of machinery that is out of vlace; no 
belts on the wheels, no fire under the boiler— 
hence no’ steam to move the mechanism. 

Some folk never take the trouble to size them- 
selves up—to find out what they are fitted to 
do—and*™ then wonder why they remain way 
down at the bottom of the heap. I remember 
a young woman who told me that she did 
not *” believe that she could ever be of any 
particular use in the world. I mentioned a 
dozen things that she ought to be able to"™ do. 

“If you only knew yourself,” I said, “you 
would set yourself to writing. You ought to 
be an author.” 

She shook her head and" smiled, as if she 
I was making fun of her. Later, 
force of circumstances drove her to take 
up the pen. And when she" came to me 
and told me that she was making three 
thousand dollars in literary work, and was soon 
to go higher, I thought back"” to the time when 
she was a poor girl making three dollars a week 
because she failed accurately to estimate her- 
self 


thought 
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There is a deplorable™ tendency among 
many people to wait for a particularly favor 
able opportunity to declare themselves in t 
battle of life. Some people pause for 
rap" of opportunity when opportunity | 
been playing a tattoo on their resonant sku 
for years. 

Hardly a single great invention has beer 
placed on the*” market without a number of 
men putting forth the claim that they had the 
first—and in most cases they proved the 
fact. But” while they were sitting down and 
dreaming, or trying to bring the device to 
greater perfection, a man with initiative rosé 
up and acted. The™ telegraph, telephone, sew- 
ing machine, air brake, mowing machine, wire- 
less and linotype machine are only a few illus 


idea 


trations. 

The most wonderful idea is quite valueless 
until’ it is put into practical operation. The 
government rewards the man who first gets a 
patent or first puts his invention into practical 
use—and’™” the world does likewise. Thus the 
dreamer lags behind the doer. 

True will power also predicates concentra- 
tion. I shall never forget the time I went™ 
to see President Lincoln to ask him to spare 
the life of one of my soldiers who was sentenced 
to be shot. As I walked®™ towards the door of 
his office, I felt a greater fear than I had ever 
known when the shells were bursting all around 
us at?” Antietam. Finally I mustered up cour- 
age to knock on the door. I heard a. voice in 
side yell: 

“Come in and sit down!” 

The man at *” the table did not look up as | 
entered; he was busy over a bunch of papers 
I sat down on the edge of a™” chair and wished 
I were in Pekin or Patagonia. He never looked 
up until he had quite finished with the papers 
Then he turned to™ me and said: 

“IT am a very busy man and have only a few 
minutes to spare. Tell me in the fewest words 
what it” is you want.” 

As soon as I mentioned the case, he said: 

“T have heard all about it, and you do not 
need to tell™™ me any more. Mr. Stanton was 
talking to me about that only a few days ago 
You can go to the hotel and rest assured™ 
that the president never did sign an order to 
shoot a boy under twenty, and never will. You 
may tell his mother that.” 

Then, after™ a short conversation, he took 
hold of another bunch of papers and said de 
cidedly, “Good morning!” 

Lincoln, one of the greatest men of the 
world,” owed his ‘success largely to one rule: 
whatsoever he had to do at all he put his whole 
mind into, and held it all there” until the task 
was all done. That makes men great 
anvwhere. 

Too many people are satisfied if they 
done a thing “well enough.” That is a 
complacency. “Well enough” has wrecked e1 
terprises. “Well enough” has destroved 
If perfection in a task can possibly bh 
short of perfection is “well 


almost 


tions. 

reached, nothing™™ 
” 

enough. 
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ernor Talbot of Massachusetts got his 
(2338) 


(To be continued) 


Ten Success Hunches 


It is a life job you are 
Plan for years, not 


Don’t be impatient. 
ing. Set your jaw. 
to-morrow only. 
Remember that your real success” takes 
ce inside of your mind. It is not facts, nor 
thers’ acts, nor events, that matter. Nothing 
tters in the long run but the” temper of your 
Keep thinking success; and the more 
ire rebuffed the harder you must think it. 
3 You seem sorry for yourself. Flee” 
houghts of self-pity as you would the devil. 
{re you alive and kicking, and have you a clear 
head and two good hands? If” so, you are in 
CA 
1. Study. 
ough spare 
loctor’s degree. 
to. Say it is engineering. 
f study in that direction. There are good cor- 
respondence school courses.” Or go talk to the 
cipal of your high school or some professor 
. college and get advice as to how to read. 
5. Do” well what you can find to do. Do it 
th all your skill and enthusiasm. Do it better 
than anyone else can do it. Do” it—and keep 
eye open for something better. Be effi- 
t. Every factory, store, and farm in the 
rid is hungry for the man who™ can do the 
isiness and not make excuses. 
Don’t fret. Don’t worry. Have faith. 
ve in yourself. Believe in the world. If 
complain and® get it into your head that 
world is down on you, why it will come 
vn on you and smash you, and you will™ get 
Everybody does. 
Be persistent. Fortune is a fickle jade 
he does not say yes the first five times 
isk her, ask her twenty-five times. After 
will favor you for she loves im- 


I will venture to say you waste 

time in four years to make a 
Find’® out what you want to 
Take up a course 


vou believed in 


ile she 
tunity. 
8. Get the luck idea out of your™ mind. There 
ch a thing as luck. But that is not what 
ire looking for. What you want is suc- 


Don’t 
rself 
And keep cheerful. It is all in a life- 
Meanwhile there are doughnuts and cof- 
And the pleasant sun is shining.” | 
you are missing a lot of happiness as 
ilong because you don’t know it when 
it. (897)\—Frank Crane. 


expect anything” of anybody but 


PN 
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Enthusiasm 


; hope; work. Faith In yourself. Hope 
lon. Work without end. And the sum 
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of these is enthusiasm. Enthusiastic business 
men have captured®™ the trade of staid competi 
tors. Enthusiastic young men have ouilt up 
businesses where stolid capital has lacked the 
courage to try. 

Enthusiasm needs only direction” to turn. it 
into success. And the direction it needs is sys 
tem. And enthusiasm, like system, is for 
stenographers as well as for statesmen; for™ 
cash girls as well as for capitalists; for you as 
well as for your neighbor. 

Plan your system—and turn loose your en- 
thusiasm. No stone’ wall can stop you. (104). 

From Personality in Business. 


eo 
Creeds of Great Business Men 
Joun Jacop Astor 


John Jacob Astor was a business man who 
never forgot that’ Nature had tagged him a mu 
sttian. In fact he mixed music with business 
in® such a way as to pay a profit. 

Astor was the son of a Holland butcher. 
The lad did not take kindly to the art” of 
butchering, and so one dark night he walked 
out of Waldorf on his way to Antwerp. He 
got a job on a lumber raft” which finally landed 
him in London. There he heard that George 
Washington had surrendered, or that the Ameri- 
cans had stopped fighting, or something like 
that2” He liked the sound of the news lie 
heard. So with a soul full of music and a 
carpetbag full of flutes, he landed™ at Balti- 
more in March, 1784, and straightway hiked for 
New York. 

Astor was a born trader, as well as a born 
flute-player.”" From trader to business man is 
a short step. When Astor was young ail busi- 
ness men were traders, or all traders were busi- 
men. Read™ either way it means the 

Astor knew how to buy, and he knew 
to sell—the two essentials of merchandis- 
ing. And he knew* some other things. He 
was an organizer. The science of organization 
lies in getting close to your proposivion, and to 
the men who are to™ carry it to success. Astor 
organized the fur trade, and all the way from 
Albany to Montreal he had the Indians guard- 
ing his interests. 

Instead™ of carrying a gun on his first tramp 
among the Indians, Astor carried a flute. He 
played a few Dutch tunes, the Indians listened, 
grunted*® approval, and traded their furs for 
flutes, beads, pipes, and other necessary arti- 
cles. This may have given rise to the expression 
about music soothing the*’ savage breast. At 
any rate, John Jacob Astor made the savages 
his friends. He knew the value of friendship. 
And he knew thet we make™ our money out 
of our friends—not out of our enemies. Don't 
forget the friendship of business. 

Astor was not a speculator. Few great busi- 
ness™’ men are. He was an investor. His first 
investment was in a one-room store in New 
York. He bought and sold furs. Then he™ 


ness 
same. 
how 
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invested in ships and enlarged the store. He 
married a Dutch girl, Sarah Todd. ‘They prac- 
ticed patience, industry and economy—and kept 
house upstairs over“ the store. He put his 
savings into real estate, held on to it, and out 
of this grew the Astor fortune. It may be 
worth™ the space to say that Astor brought to 
New York its first stock of musical instruments. 

The march of progress across the American 
continent was“ prophesied by Astor. In his 
mind’s eye he saw the cities of the future. He 
took a map and on it marked the locations 
of Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and other cities. He gave his share 
to the blazing of the trail westward, much of 
which was written™ into “Astoria” by his friend 
Washington Irving. Astor urged the establish- 
ment of army posts—one every forty miles— 
across the country. “For,” said he, “from™ a 
fort you get a trading post, and from a trad- 
ing post you will get a city.” 

When he built the Astor house he estab- 
lished® a free bus service—the first in the 
world. Thus did he teach us how to go out 
after trade and bring it in. He™ paid, and he 
made others pay. He always kept his word. 
He slept well, ate sparingly, walked, and 
winked at doctors. 
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Here is a John™ Jacob Astor expression 
worth keeping: “The man who makes it the 
habit of his life to go to bed at nine o'clock 
usually gets rich and is always reliable. Of 
course, going to bed does not make him rich, 
I merely mean that such a man will in all proba- 
bility®’ be up early in the morning and do a 
big day’s work. Rogues do their work at night, 
Honest men work by day. It’s all™ a matter 
of habit. And good habits in America make 
any man rich. Wealth is a result of habit.” 
(694) 


oO°o 





The most valuable result of all 
education is the ability to make 
yourself do the thing you have to 
do when it ought to be done, 
whether you like it or not.— 
Huzley. 
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Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of the Gregg Writer, published monthly at New York, 
New York, for April 1, 1917 

State of New York: 
County of New York: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared John R. Gregg, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the editor of the Gregg 
Vriter and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
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Editor, John R. Gregg, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, John R. Gregg, 
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2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
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77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
John R. Gregg, President, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Nenneman, Sec.-Treas., 

6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


ss 
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Edmond Gregg, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder and security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is —— 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

(Signed) Jon» R. GREGG. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day 

of March, 1917. 


(SEAL) (Signed) Bertpa ULLMANN 


(My commission expires March 30, 1918.) 





